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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HAT doesthisnumber look like 2 “Nothing on earth!” we canimagine to 

\ \ be the exclamation of those readers—doubtless the vast majority—who are 
in the habit of turning over the pages before they peruse these notes, if, 

indeed, they ever do. We have not suddenly decided to revolutionise our printing; 
and we have not come to the conclusion that the pleasantest-looking paper is that 
which appears in the greatest possible variety of types. We propose, in fact, to revert 
next month to our normal typography, and to our normal cover-colour, though 
this month we are hailing the spring with green. The present number, from the 
typographical point of view, should be regarded as an exhibition of founts. We 
came across a whole series of new types produced by the Lanston Monotype Cor- 
poration, we wanted to show what they were like, we thought that single paragraphs 
or pages would not exhibit them to the fullest advantage (or disadvantage), so we 
decided to produce a whole number in which each of these types should be used on 
an ample scale. For further particulars from the printer’s point of view we refer 
readers to Mr. Newdigate’s Book-Production Notes on a later page. This being a 


~ wicked world, we may as well make it clear that we have not been paid by the 


Lanston Monotype Corporation to make this exhibition of types, and of ourselves, 
and that, in the cause of good printing, we shall be willing in the future to show any 
other printing novelties from whatever quarter they may come. 


_ APOLOGIES 


E hope that publishers, owners of periodicals, and printers, will get enough 
edification out of the venture to compensate for the irritation which must 
we know, be caused to readers who hate having the ordinary routine 
disturbed. To these last we apologise. Mr. Newdigate calls the number a “ pied ” 
number—those who do not know the technical connotation of the term may very 


_-well apply it in another way. 
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THE FLEURON 

F we wanted a precedent we could not have a better precedent than that of The 

Fleuron. We believe that each successive number of this most magnificent of all 

printing periodicals has been noticed in our pages. The Fleuron has now, like the 
phoenix, expired in a blaze. No. 7, which has just been published by the Cambridge 
University Press, under the editorship of Mr. Stanley Morison, is announced as the 
“ Gnal number ”; there is a beautiful Edition de Luxe of 200 copies at five guineas — 
each, which we commend to collectors of fine books. There are hundreds of pages 
of articles, illustrations, and type specimens. With regard to the latter, one amusing 
feature is indicated in the editor’s remark : ‘‘ Gratitude is due to Miss Rose Macaulay 
and Miss Sylvia Townsend-Warner for allowing their lively stories to make their 
first appearance in the dry form of type specimens.” 


MR. EPSTEIN : 
()=" more, as periodically over more than twenty years, Mr. Jacob Epstein — 


has made a “ sensation.” His exhibition at the Leicester Galleries contains a 

large number of very fine bronzes, including a superb head of Lord Rother- 
mere. These have attracted very little attention. The critics, and especially the 
newspaper critics, have concentrated entirely on a huge white marble figure called 
“ Genesis.” Some of the criticisms have been of the “ How would you like your — 
wife to look like that” type: they are off the point, a creator of symbolic figures — 
cannot be judged by realistic standards. It is perfectly legitimate, however, even © 
while one admits that the work is full of power and that the sculptor did precisely — 
what he set out to do, to dislike what he set out to do. We ourselves would feel all 
the more disinclined to live with this work because of its very strength and success : 
it is full of an animal brutality and its face is as repulsive as those of the Easter Island 
statues. For Mr. Epstein, as a sculptor, Greece and Christianity have existed in vain: © 
he is more naturally akin in spirit to the Babylonians and Assyrians. We are entitled 
to our preferences; but those are astray who are continually attempting to judge Mr. 
Epstein by traditional standards of elegance and proportion which he does not 
recognise. This at least is certain : that, throughout a career which has known a great _ 
deal of struggle and hardship, he has always been unswerving in his integrity, that 
he has never deliberately sought the success of scandal, and that his gifts as a sculptor, — 
pure and simple, surpass those of any other sculptor now practising in this country. 


\ 
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the past month—out-rivalling even Sir Oswald Mosley. Some time ago Mr.Har- 
diman, the sculptor commissioned for the work, produced a first model of the 
proposed Haig statue, which was subjected to the scrutiny of Mr. George Lansbury 
anda large number of Generals, including the General Public. It is the devil and all 
engaging on any work of art with a military reference; we remember years ago 
waging a campaign for the establishment of an expert Medallic Adviser to the 


THE HAIG STATUE | 
S CULPTURE, indeed, has been almost the dominantsubjectof discussion during | 


~ 
. 


Government, because of the outrageous things which were done by committees of 

Generals and Admirals with a passion for correcting artists on points of detail and 
' inserting details which artists thought had better be left out. The Adviser was 
_ appointed; he was a first-rate man; and within a few months he was abolished by 
_ the Geddes Axe. We seem to remember also that Mr. Jagger, when he did his colossal 
~ Royal Artillery memorial for Hyde Park Corner, was compelled by a posse of 
2 Generals to incorporate in his stone gun more mechanical details than he, as a sculptor, 
: thought necessary. Precisely the same thing occurred to the wretched Mr. Hardi- 
_ man. He produced the figure of a man on a horse, not meant to be realistic, but 
_ having something of the impressive strength of the great equestrian figures of the 
Renascence, and all the hordes of Camberley and Cheltenham swarmed down on 

him, howling that Douglas Haig had been given the face of a Bismarckian Hun, and 
: that “ Douglas Haig would not have been seen dead on the field with a charger 
: built like that.”” The modest Mr. Hardiman retired and produced a second model, 
4 of which pictures have appeared this month, which has been even more ungratefully 
_ received. Sir Jan Hamilton informed the British Legion that “ the first horse was 
_ like a hippo, and this is like a giraffe.” With the latter part of the statement we 
_ agree. Mr, Hardiman, endeavouring to placate the Philistines, produced a prettier 
Zi 
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_ and more photographic man, and a beast swan-like in its elegance and as to its neck. 
_ The first model was immeasurably the better. We do not think it was a master- 
piece; but we doubt if it would have been so jumped-on had the sculptor been an 
older and more famous man. The upshot of the controversy is that the utmost care 
should be exercised in choosing artists to design public memorials, but that when 
_ they have been chosen they should, within reasonable limits, be allowed a free hand. 
_ What kind of verdict would be passed on the horses of Ucello, Velasquez, Veronese 
~ and all the rest of them, if they were criticised by a jury drawn from the frequenters 
of Tattersall’s or the riding-school at Woolwich, not to mention the British Legion? 
_ Our sympathies are entirely with Mr. Hardiman: our only regret is that after having 
_ produced his first model he did not say : “ Take it or leave it.” 


_ ANNA PAVLOVA 
~ A NNAPAVLOVA has died and she is irreplaceable. The Russian Ballet has 
~ died, yet one feels there could be another. Mme Karsavina replaced Pavlova 
; as premiere danseuse and the Ballet went on as usual ;but neither Karsavina nor 
_ anyone else can replace her as a dancer, an artist or as a woman. She was greater than 
- the dances she performed and than the ballets she created. She was something indefin- 
able, essential, durably beautiful and for ever evanescent, which for years we had come 
- tolook upon as Pavlova; it seems odd to find that this has been taken from us; that 
there is no more Pavlova, only the word to explain what will never occur again. 
As The Times said “ There can never be another Pavlova.’ Her position was unique, 
- for the connoisseurs of ballet have always been intellectual, and Pavlova, if she can 
be classed at all, was “ romantic.” Her ballets were not “ intellectual.” The most 
famous of all, The Dying Swan, made her a “ popular” dancer, and she suffered 
in many ways from this. To half her huge public The Swan was a pretty dance, 
and very pathetic, and they could follow the story quite easily. It was natural that 
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intellectuals, who prefer one thing at a time, should not bother with the genius with 
which she made one feel the death of the swan, and should prefer others in whom 
technique alone bid for patronage. It has been forgotten that Pavlova in her youth 
was as startling and revolutionary as any of the latest dancers. Papillons, which 
she always called the most exhausting ballet of the repertoire, had to be danced away 
from Russia, and The Swan found no appreciation there; it was too unorthodox. 
It created a new kind of ballet, dancing with the face and the whole body as well as 
with the feet, which has developed into the “ plastic choreography ”’ of Massine, — 
Nijinska and Balanchin and which we had thought to be an exclusive creation of our 
present day. Fokine created The Swan, walking one day with her in a park, and 
he was the choreographer who best understood her. In her own works, she frequent-_ 
ly included works quite wrong for her, such as the Mexican and the Eastern dances to 
which she increasingly turned, and even the Bacchanale, which caused such a 
furore, was foreign to her type. But it was a Bacchanale Automnale, and this 
hint of death in it perhaps explains its success. Pavlova’s interest always lay with the — 
transient, the brief and the dying—not, we think, from what they call “ morbid — 
interest,” but adventurously, because these things were taking leave of one form of # 
life, and in the terms of that life she could explore the next, the disembodiment, 
the more exquisite grace. And so she danced Papillons, The Swan, Cali- 
fornian Poppy, The Dragon-Fly and Autumn Leaves. 


HER MASTER 
Pisses: was trained by the great maestro who has taught nearly all the good 


dancers . . . Enrico Cecchetti. He said humbly, the first time he saw her, “It 

is a pity she has some faults.” Pavlova asked him how long it would take to _ 
correct them, and when he said “ three years,” she begged him to devote those years ~ 
solely to her. He replied that he had his school to think of, but she was able to pay him — 
as much as his school would have brought, and so in Cecchetti’s words, though “I 
could not give her her soul or her inspiration, I could give her the benefit of a tech- 
nique which was strengthening.” In 1909 she joined Diaghilev as premiere danseuse in 
Paris. She formed her own company a year later and came to London, to the Palace. 
The year before Karsavina and Nijinsky had danced The Firebird at the Coliseum. 
There had been Isadora Duncan, Maud Allan and Lydia Kyasht; London was hungry — 
for ballet, and then came Pavlova, dancing newly, more richly, more poetically. : 
Her success was instantaneous and never wavered. Flecker, who dates so much less 
than his contemporaries, saw her, and wrote his poem, Pavlova in London, — 
which has little to do with Pavlova but everything to do with the effects of one artist’s 
imagination on another’s. In 1913, Pavlova toured the United States. Cecchetti — 
left her on her return, to teach Massine, but Pavlova, with the same strength that had i 
enabled her in America to dance in a hundred and forty towns in six months, went on — 
with that long series of tours which lasted until she died at the Hague on January | 
22nd this year. And Pavlova who had so often died as a swan, when Pavlova was i 
dying, did not know it. At the company’s first performance after her death, the - 
curtain rose on the familiar Swan music. The stage was lit, the familiar blue 
curtains were there; water trickled into a fountain; the music played on—only the 
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swan herself was missing. It was a simple tribute with which the deathless swan 
would have been content, even if her public find strange discrepancy between the 
funeral accorded a great dancer and those given to mediocre generals and statesmen. 


PRIZES FOR INDUSTRIAL ART 
’ | \HE Royal Society of Arts was founded in the eighteenth century, for “the 


encouragement of the arts, manufactures and commerce of the country.” In 

pursuance of these laudable aims, it was, in 1846, directly responsible for the 
holding of the Great Exhibition five years later, a legacy from which is still with us in 
the shape of the Crystal Palace, which was taken down at the close of the Exhibition, 
and re-erected with great care and accuracy on the heights of Norwood. Indeed, ever 
since its foundation, the Society has admirably fulfilled those objects for which it was 
established; and of recent years has held annual competitions with a view to raising 
the level of taste in industrial design and workmanship. The eighth annual competi- 
tion will take place in June, not alas! beneath the vitreous splendours of Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s celebrated excursion into the realms of monumental conservatory-building, 
but in the less exotic, if more accessible, milieu of the Imperial Institute at South 
Kensington. The competition, which is open only to British subjects, is divided under 
the following heads: Architectural Decoration, Textiles, Furniture, Book-Produc- 
tion, Advertising, and an elastic section entitled Miscellaneous, under the provenance 
of which are included such sub-sections as metal foils, used for chocolate wrappings, 
silverware and leather-work. The prizes range in value from £5 to {100. The 
Exhibition should be of the greatest interest to all who are concerned in the promo- 
tion of a higher artistic standard in the general productions of industry and com- 
merce. Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary at the offices of the Society 


_ in John Street, Adelphi, W.C.z. 
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than a casual visit. Space does not allow us to give any detailed account, 
but it is a fine collection, sensibly and beautifully arranged. The galleried 


| ESSRS. BUMPUS’S Exhibition of Modern Fine Printing is worth more 
Board Room, walled and shelved in natural oak, could not be bettered as a back- 


ground for the open page. It is, practically speaking, an exhibition of post-war — 
printing, and it is astonishing to realise how much has been done by the private presses — 


during the last ten years. The complete collection of Nonesuch Books, flanked by 


fine examples from The Golden Cockerel Press and The Gregynog Press, makes an _ 
admirable centrepiece for a surprisingly varied collection. Over forty presses are 


represented, and the American books deserve special attention : the Random House 


Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde (Pynson Printers of New York), is an admirable piece of work, — 
as are the several books characteristically decorated by Mr. Rockwell Kent. For — 


sheer ingenuity, possibly the most interesting of all the exhibits is the Heidelberg 
Codex—a wonderful example of modern colour printing. It is easy to believe that 
this is a fake, but that it is a fake done, not by hand, but by photographic 
printing, is almost incredible. 
a a g = 
HROUGH the agency of Messrs. A. M. Heath & Company, the literary 
agents, Messrs. Chapman and Hall and Messrs. William Morrow & Company 
are offering prizes in the International Novel Competition. The works sub- 
mitted should be between 60,000 and 140,000 words in length, and all particulars 
may be obtained from any of the three firms. 
77) 77 a 


E have received the first list of anew firm of publishers. Messrs. Joiner 
& Steele have taken over the activities of William Jackson (Books) Ltd. — 


and will publish among other works, a volume of short stories by Mr. 
Rhys Davies. The series of Furnival Books is already well known, and it is proposed 
to issue eight more volumes to complete the series of twelve. 

a v7] a 

E have received the first volume of Messrs. Basil Blackwell’s beautiful 

edition of Chapman’s Homer. It is a close reprint of the complete Iliad 

of 1611, but with such emendations of spelling and punctuation as are 
required to make the work intelligible to the twentieth century. The edition 


(limited to 500), to be completed in 5 volumes at £15 15s. od. the set, is printed — 
in the Centaur type of Mr. Bruce Rogers, with the Greek passages in Mr. 
Scholderer’s New Hellenic type. Judging from the first volume this will be by no — 


means the least successful of the efforts of the Shakespeare Head Press. 
; 77) 77) 77) 

N Friday, March 6th, there will be a special matinee at the Everyman 

Theatre, Hampstead, in aid of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 

Buildings. The programme will include Mimes and Dances and several 

Short Plays. Tickets and full particulars may be obtained from the theatre box-office. 
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A. E. COPPARD 
By Powys Evans 


POETRY 
Incident in Hyde Park, 1803 


HE impulses of April, the rain-gems, the rose-cloud, 

TL the frilling of flowers in the westering love-wind! 
And here through the Park come gentlemen riding, 
And there through the Park come gentlemen riding, 
And behind the glossy horses Newfoundland dogs follow. 
Says one dog to the other, “ This park, sir, is mine, sir.” 
The reply is not wanting ; hoarse clashing and mouthing 
Arouses the masters. 
Then Colonel Montgomery, of the Life-Guards, dismounts. 
““ Whose dog is this?” The reply is not wanting, 
From Captain Macnamara, Royal Navy: “ My dog.” 
“ Then call your dog off, or by God he'll go sprawling.” 
“If my dog goes sprawling, you must knock me down after.” 
“ Your name?” “ 
“ And why, sir, not call your dog off?” “ Sir, I chose 
Not to do so, no man has dictated to me yet, 
And you, I propose, will not change that.” “‘ This place, 
For adjusting disputes, is not proper ”—and the Colonel, 
Back to the saddle, continues, “ If your dog 
Fights my dog, I warn you, I knock your dog down. 
For the rest, you are welcome to know where to find me, 
Colonel Montgomery; and you will of course 
Respond with the due information.” “ Be sure of it.” 


Now comes the evening, green-twinkling, clear-echoing, 
And out to Chalk-farm the Colonel, the Captain, 
Each with his group of believers, have driven. 

Primrose Hill on an April evening 

Even now in a fevered London 

Sings a vesper sweet; but these 

Will try another music. Hark! 
These are the pistols; let us try them; quite perfect. 
Montgomery, Macnamara six paces, two faces; 
Montgomery, Macnamara—both speaking together 
In nitre and lead, the style is incisive. 
Montgomery fallen, Macnamara half-falling, 
The surgeon exploring the work of the evening— 


And the Newfoundland dogs stretched at home in the firelight. 


es 


* Macnamara, and yours is—” “ Montgomery.” — 
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The coroner’s inquest; the view of oné body ; 
And then, pale, supported, appears at Old Bailey 
James Macnamara, to whom this arraignment : 

You stand charged 

That you 

With force and arms 

Did assault Robert Montgomery, 

With a certain pistol 

Of the value of ten shillings, 

Loaded with powder and a leaden bullet, 

Which the gunpowder, feloniously exploded, 

Drove into the body of Robert Montgomery, 

And gave 

One mortal wound; 

Thus you did kill and slay 

The said Robert Montgomery. 


O heavy imputation! O dead that yet speaks! 
O evening transparency, burst to red thunder! 


Speak, Macnamara. He, tremulous as a windflower, 
Exactly imparts what had slaughtered the Colonel. 

“ Insignificant the origin of the fact now before you; 
Defending our dogs, we grew warm; that was nature; 
That heat of itself had not led to disaster. 

From defence to defiance was the leap that destroyed. 
At once he would have at my deity, Honour— 

‘If you are offended you know where to find me.’ 
On one side, I saw the wide mouths of Contempt, 
Mouth to mouth working, a thousand vile gun-mouths ; 
On the other, my Honour; Gentlemen of the Jury, 

I am a Captain in the British Navy.” 


Then said Lord Hood: “ For Captain Micuamera. 
He is a gentleman and so says the Navy.” 

Then said Lord Nelson: “ I have known Macnamara 
Nine years, a gentleman, beloved in the Navy, 

Not to be affronted by any man, true, 

Yet as I stand here before God and my country, 
Macnamara has never offended, and would not, 
Man, woman, child.” Then a volley of admirals, 
Almost Neptune in person, proclaim Macnamara 
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Mild, amiable, cautious, as any in the Navy; 

And Mr. Garrow rises, to state that if need be, 

To assert the even temper and peace of his client, 
He could call half the Captains in the British Navy. 


Now we are shut from the duel that Honour 

Must fight with the Law; no eye can perceive 

The fields wherein hundreds of shadowy combats 

Must decide between a ghost and a living idolon— 

A ghost with his army of the terrors of bloodshed, 

A half-ghost with the grand fleet of names that like sunrise 
Have dazzled the race with their march on the ocean. 


Twenty minutes. How say you? 
Not guilty. 


Then from his chair with his surgeon the Captain 
Walks home to his dog, his friends’ acclamations 
Supplying some colour to the pale looks he had, 
Less pale than Montgomery’s; and Honour rides on. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


In the Woods in November 


MEN: guns and dogs: the temperate sun— 
In cheerful friendliness 
We walked the woods and copses 
Decked in their autumn dress 
From beat to beat: but, if they saw, 
How could those others guess 2 


How know, when secretly I smiled 

Though nothing had been said : , 
Your presence drifted by the path; 

How know my even tread 
Was light as air, and ecstasy 

Lit all my heart and head: 


Dreaming, I could not tell as through 
The lovely world I went, 

Or which was world or which was you: 
O sight and sound and scent ! 

My spirit knew her native joy 
And sang in ravishment. 


POETRY 


For there were shades and gleams of you 
In all the earth and air, 

In every bending birch your grace 
Came on me unaware, 

In every drift of autumn leaves 
The colour of your hair. 


The gentle rays of sunshine 
That lit each sunken glade 
Were like the crooked glances 

Beneath your eyelids’ shade, 
So trembling and so tender, 
So soft, so unafraid. 


And shadowed by those drooping veils 
And branching traceries 

Were old dark rotten leaves that paved 
The sweet limpidities 

Of little secret woodland pools, 
And there I saw your eyes. 


But once, as though by magic, 
Born of my blissful mood, 

A visionary visitant 
Your very self, you stood, 

A Dryad poised and motionless 
In the middle of a wood. 


Fragile and clean and virginal, 
Still as a startled doe, 

You looked as from a place apart 
On me who paused below: 

O twin small apple-blossom breasts ! 
O limbs with light aglow! 


Your haloed hair was fiery 
As autumn’s cohorts are, 

Your scarlet lips were parted, 
Your hands were wide and far, 

Your eyes they gazed as though you came 
Strange, from another star. 
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There as I watched you vanished, 
The shining ghost was gone, 

The empty glade was Dryadless, 
Though radiance clung thereon : 

And all day long within my heart 
Unearthly beauty shone. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
The Frozen Heart 
“ The frost binds it, 
The thaw finds it.” 
(Old Saw.) 


ale gone were sal the winter ”— 
The bitter frost, the snow, 
I think I could walk again 
Where I used to go. 


“If gone were but the winter ”"— 
The snow and the frost, 

Surely I should find again 
The thing I have lost. 


If go would but the winter, 
The frost and the cold, 

And the summer come again— 
Before I am too old. 


Il 
The sun shines so white 
’Tis like snow on the hill, 
The sun shines so bright, 
But my heart is chill. 


The sun’s hot on my back 
On this blazing summer day, 
But the winter touched my heart 
When the skies were grey. 


O, the winter was so long! 
It made my heart ache— 

I cannot bide the summer now— 
"Twill make my heart break. 


KENNETH ASHLEY 
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EASTERN ELLY, 
Woodcut by A. C. Dallas 
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MRS. RAEBURN’S WAXWORK 


By LADY ELEANOR SMITH 
‘6 SHE rain, which had poured with a pitiless ferocity for so long upon the 


chimneys and roofs of the great manufacturing city, seemed at length to 
enclose the whole town within towering prtison-walls of burnished steel. It 


was now afternoon; the short winter day was nearly over, and it had rained thus from — 


dawn, would probably continue to rain throughout the night. A dark, wet dusk 
began to envelop the city like a sable blanket; the street-lamps sprang into life, 
looming ahead like the ghosts of drowned and weary daffodils, casting watery and 


trembling reflections upon the shining rivers that were pavements. There were few 


people walking the mournful streets and those there were had to struggle and batter 
their way through sharp gusts of wind, bent double beneath dripping and top heavy 


umbrellas. 


Such a one was Patrick Lamb, and so great was his hurry that more than once as 


he stumbled over an unperceived kerb he ran the risk of entangling both himself and 


his umbrella in the foaming, muddy torrents of the gutters beneath his feet. He had — 


every reason to hurry; he was on his way to apply for a job, and he feared that unless 


he hastened, he would be too Iate to secure this vacancy which meant so much to him. — 


Turning at last into a dark and narrow street he saw opposite to him a ramshackle 
building of yellow brick, from the roof of which swelled forth a glass dome encrusted 


with the dirt and soot of ages. A flight of shallow steps led to a swing door. This was 


his destination. 


He flung open the door and was immediately confronted by a turnstile, near which ~ 


sat a seedy-looking man in an ill-fitting uniform not unlike that of a fireman. 
“Sixpence, please,’’ said the man, and whistled through his teeth. 
Patrick Lamb shook his head. 


“No. . . . I’m not a visitor. I have an appointment with Mr. Mugivan, the 


manager.’ 


‘‘Ah—ha,”’ said the attendant knowingly, and showed him into a tiny slice of a | 


room filled with papers, files, account-books and dust. Here sat Mr. Mugivan, a fat, 
podgy man with thick legs and a face like a tomato. 

“‘Good afternoon,’ said Patrick Lamb, hesitatingly, “I hear that you have a 
vacancy here for an—an attendant.”’ 


Mr. Mugivan stared for a moment at the young man’s sallow, rather long face, at 


his deep-set grey eyes and slender, puny body. 
“Who told you so?” wate! 


““My landlady, in Bury Street. She knew the last man you had here.” 

“And what made you come?” 

“Necessity. I’m in need of work. I was stranded here a week ago with a theatrical 
company.” 

There was a silence. Mr. Mugivan suddenly laughed, iooking at his visitor rather 
defiantly with little red-timmed eyes that were not unlike the eyes of a pig. 
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“Rather a come-down, isn’t it, for an actor to find himself minding Mugivan’s 
Waxworks?’”’ 

“That doesn’t matter—sir. And, if you Il only let me, I’ll mind them damn well.”’ 

“It’s long hours,”’ said the proprietor, still speaking contemptuously. ‘Nine in the 
morning till seven at night. An hour for lunch and an hour for tea. Two pound a 
: ot the attendant has to wear a uniform. An actor wouldn’t fancy that, would 

e?”’ 

“Maybe I’m not an actor,” said Patrick Lamb. 

Mr. Mugivan spat upon the floor. 

“T'll give you a trial, anyhow. What’s your name?” 

Patrick told him. 

“Well, Lamb,’’ and the ptoprietor creaked himself out of his chair, revealing 
incidentally that he wore carpet-slippers and had bunions, ‘‘come with me and I'll 
show you Mugivan’s Beauties before you go. You can start to-morrow morning.” 

Obediently Patrick followed his new employer through the turnstile which was 
swung round obligingly by the other attendant, down a narrow white-washed tunnel 
into a large apartment. 

“Ever seen figures before?’’ enquired Mr. Mugivan. 

“Waxworks? Not since I was a kid.” 

“Hall of Monarchs,” said Mr. Mugivan, sucking his teeth with a depreciating 
sound. 

The room in which they found themselves was bare and vault-like; here, too, the 
walls were white-washed; the floor was covered with a red drugget and in the middle 
of the room was placed a sofa upholstered in shabby crimson plush. Yet although 
_ bare the room was not empty, but crowded, crowded with a pale throng of mute and 
_ stiff and silent figures. They stood in groups, a dais to each group, and were protected 
from the public by a red cord which imprisoned them, like sheep in a pen, so that 
had they wished, they could not have strayed, but must for ever remain captive. 
There they stood, and would no doubt stand throughout the ages, these tinsel Kings 
_and Queens, Plantagenets and Stuarts, Tudors and Hanoverians, calm and blank and 
dreadfully remote, pallid of cheek and glassy of eye, indifferent to all who passed by 
to gape at them, a host of waxen princes, all dead, many of them forgotten, terribl 
isolated in their garish splendour, uncannily galvanised into a crude semblance of life 
that yet denied them even the elements of life, leaving them fixed, frozen and 

staring, while the dust thickened upon their cheap and fusty robes of purple and 
sham ermine. 

Opposite the door through which they had come, was another door, leading to 
yet another chamber. Mr. Mugivan led the way. 

“Curiosities and Horrors,’’ he explained carelessly. They passed through the 
second door. 

Here was another room, a replica of the first, but more dimly lit, more melancholy 
even than the Hall of Monarchs since the illumination that winked upon this dreary 
scene was greenish, ghastly, such a light as might have been expected to proceed from 
a sconce of corpse-candles. Here were more massed ranks of still, impassive figures, 
paler, these, than the Monarchs, in the dim grotto of their melancholy chamber, and 
more repellent, perhaps because their stiff, indifferent bodies were clothed in the 
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garments of every day and borrowed no majesty from princes’ robes, however sham. 
A skeleton gleamed white in one corner of the room, there was a stuffed ox with six 
legs, a tiny waxen midget, and a giant of local fame. Save for these the room was 
peopled only with men who had killed, and who had paid the penalty for killing. 
A throng staring before them, expressionless, rigid, mask-like, brooding, perhaps, 
upon their crimes. | 
Mr. Mugivan seemed more at home in the second room. He became almost 
conversational. ' 
“‘Here’s Hopkins, the Norwich strangler. . . . Tracy, who shot a policeman. 
. . . John Joseph Gilmore, cut the throats of his wife and two children...” 
They moved across the room. Then, near the slit of a window, crossed by iron ~ 
bars, Patrick saw her for the first time. She stood on a little dais by herself, a young ~ 
woman, or rather the effigy of a young woman, dressed neatly in dark clothes that | 
were already old-fashioned in cut. She carried herself proudly, like a queen, and 
whereas the other waxworks were completely expressionless of countenance, this one — 
alone, with proudly-curling lips and short, imperious nose, seemed, he thought, 
actually to live, perhaps because she was disdain incarnate. She stood there easily, 
gracefully, long, pale hands folded upon her breast, and Patrick, gazing, felt the cool, 
amused stare of her grey eyes. For a moment his heart leaped sharply, startling him, 
and he had a sudden impulse to move forward and look more closely at her, then 
this sensation was succeeded by a creeping feeling of curious discomfort. He was 
embarrassed ; he had to avert his eyes. 
““Who’s that woman?’’ he asked impetuously, and then wished that he had not 
spoken. 
_ Mr. Mugivan answered him casually, with his back turned to the effigy. 
“That’s Mrs. Raeburn, the poisoner . . . and that’s the lot, so come on.”’ 
“Mrs. Raeburn? I seem to know the name.”’ 
“No doubt, no doubt. It was well enough known at one time.” 4 
They walked away, towards the Hall of Monarchs, and Patrick was acutely 
conscious of the supercilious grey eyes that must be gazing after them. The sham — 
eyes of a sham woman, a waxen effigy! He felt acutely ridiculous. ) 
Mr. Mugivan said no more until they found themselves once again in the little — 
office. Then, offering Patrick a cigarette, he asked suddenly: 
“You're not a fanciful sort of chap by any chance?” { 
“Fanciful? You mean nervous? No, I can’t say that I am. Why?” : 
“No place for fancies, this,’’ confided Mr. Mugivan, waving his hand in the — 
direction of the Exhibition, ‘‘it’s a lonely sort of a job most of the time, and once — 
you start thinking the figures is looking at you, well, you’re done, that’s all. Last { 
chap we had here took to having fancies. That’s why you've got his job.” ; 
Patrick felt suddenly rebellious. ; AF 
_‘‘T can safely say I shan’t have fancies,”’ he said, laughing. “I may not be par- 
ticularly brave, in fact I’m not, but I must say it would take more than a parcel of 
wax dolls to scare me.”’ : 
“Figures aren’t dolls,’’ Mr. Mugivan corrected, shocked. 


“Figures, then,’’ and he thought: “Talking of figures, that woman, Mrs. Rae- — 
burn’s got a good: one.” 
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pat neither he nor Mr. Mugivan mentioned the name of the woman poisoner 
aloud. 

“Nine o'clock to-morrow, then,’ said Mr. Mugivan. 

“Nine o'clock to-motrow.”’ 

And so they parted. 

3 He discovered, the next day, two things about his new job. One was that his long 
_ and often lonely vigil with the waxworks gave him at times the curious and eerie 
_ sensation of being buried alive in a vault filled with the dead, the other that, with 
_ the morning, Mrs. Raeburn, poisoner, had become once more a waxen efligy, and 
_ was no longer a living, breathing woman. This was comforting, yet in some strange 
- way disappointing, for it was idle to deny that he had thought of her very frequently 
_ during the course of the night, and that the prospect of meeting once more the direct 
gaze of her rather mocking eyes had undoubtedly stimulated him and sent him forth 
_ into the cheerless streets kindled with an eager, sparkling excitement which he rather 
_ half-heartedly strove to suppress. 

_ As the morning dragged by he studied a catalogue of the exhibition, trying to 
_ memorise the many dossiers of princes and murderers. He was accustomed to learn 
_ by heart, and in three hours his task was almost complete, yet with one exception. 
_ A curious revulsion prevented him from reading, even to himself, the brief account 
_ in the catalogue of Mrs. Raeburn’s crime, of discovering, through the medium of 
_ one cheap, smudged paragraph, that she had been an infamous woman, a monster of 
vice and cruelty. Taking a penknife from his pocket he cut away from his catalogue 
all record of her dark deeds. Yet she remained throughout the morning a lifeless 
_ effigy, and after glancing at her once, he gladly looked away. 

He went out to lunch and returned for the long vigil of the afternoon. Few people 
came to visit the exhibition, a pair of school children in charge of a maiden aunt, 
_ two girls, who giggled and eyed him coyly, an old man, and an amorous couple who 
_ plainly regarded his presence as a nuisance. 

It was foggy outside; dusk fell early. For the first time that day, as he paced the 
Hall of Monarchs, he became sensible of the loneliness of his position. Once again the 
_ feeling of being buried among the dead returned to him, intensified, this time by a bored 
_ and brooding melancholy, whereas in the morning there had also beenasense of adventure. 
- The very tread of his feet, the only sound in the still apartment, smote lugubriously 
upon his ears. He would have liked to smoke, but this was, of course, forbidden. 

At length he turned, and obeying an impulse which was becoming every second 
_ stronger, he moved towards the further chamber, the Hall of Curiosities and Horrors. 
Here the twilight struck gloomily upon the wan and glimmering faces of the mur- 
derers, upturned to greet the first dark, smoky greyness of night; greenish they were 
once more, and dismal; and very hopeless in the blank resignation of their weary 
- vigil in this dim room that was filled with the very breath of genteel decay. _ 
He went straight towards the figure of Mrs. Raeburn, standing tall and quiet and 
erect on her dais below the barred window. He had never been so near to her before; 
- their eyes met, and once more she had recaptured that spark of life which had so 
curiously impressed him on the previous day. He gazed for some moments at her 
pale, clear-cut face, at her direct, ironic eyes. She appeared to return his scrutiny 
gravely, earnestly, scornfully, yet with a glint of interest and humour in her regard. 
3H 
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She seemed, he thought, a woman well used to curious eyes, well able to defend — 
herself against the stares of the inquisitive. Suddenly, to his immense astonishment, | 
he spoke to her, and his voice rang out strangely enough in that silent room. 

“I wonder what have you done?”’ he asked her abruptly. ‘’For God’s sake what 
can you have done that you should be here?’ 

There was a long pause, during the course of which he continued to examine her 
closely. Was it his imagination, or did her lips really curve, was there an answering — 
twinkle in her eye? And then he turned sharply, for he had caught, or thought that 
he had caught, a soft, eager rustling sound from the throng of effigies behind his ( 
back. And suddenly he was saved, for two little boys came pattering in to visit the q 
Curiosities and Horrors. ; 

The next day saw him resolutely keeping to the Hall of Monarchs. Here, with © 
the lifeless dummies of long-dead Kings, he was safe. In that other room he realised — 
that he was in peril. And the day after, although he hungered for a glimpse of Mrs. — 
Raeburn’s pale face, he still remained aloof. The next day was Saturday, with a — 
steady stream of patrons who would have made the dankest vault seem homely and — 
prosaic. Then Sunday, a holiday. j 

On Monday he returned to the exhibition ready to laugh at himself for a morbid — 
fool. The rain had stopped; a feeble ray of primrose sunshine, filtering through the © 
barred window of the second chamber, made even Mrs. Raeburn seem little more © 
than a cunningly fashioned doll of life size. And he had spoken to her, as though she — 
were alive and could hear and understand him! He was disgusted with himself. : 

Yet, with the swiftly flowing dusk the murderers changed once more; assumed as | 
was their wont with the shades of night the vivid and evil personalities they must — 
have worn during their lifetime; seemed to stretch themselves, as though released — 
from some long spell of immobility ; nodded, perhaps, to one another—even winked; 
perhaps brushed the dust from their shabby garments, smothered yawns, and waited, 
quietly expectant, for the closing of the exhibition. So Patrick thought, but it was 
difficult to see, for the shadows were thick in this lost and forgotten room. 

He went towards the effigy of Mrs. Raeburn and was not surprised to find that 
her eyes, alive and brilliant, almost feverish in their eager intensity, remained fixed — 
direct upon him as though she waited to see whether he would, after his three days’ 
absence, speak once more to her. 


He was, however, silent. He stared at her proud and beautiful mouth, at her long, 
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pale hands, at the white stem of her throat and admitted to himself that he desired — 
her. Yet he had no immediate wish to touch her, but only longed passionately for H 
the stiff, waxen body of this effigy to melt and transform itself into warm, living - 
flesh and blood. Somewhere, somehow, this miracle must be accomplished, for if he ~ 
was unable to possess her he thought that, such was the spell she had cast upon him, 4 
he must, inevitably pine and sicken, for she was La Belle Dame Sans Merci, and he’ 
was in her thrall. At last he spoke to her, softly, scarcely knowing that he spoke. 
You are a witch,”’ he said, ‘‘and you possess me body and soul. You ought to be ; 
burnt, and since you are made of wax it should not be difficult to destroy you. . . 
I have a good mind to try.” 4 
This time there was no mistake; a gleam of sardonic laughter came to her eyes, a 5 
strange and elfin smile to her curling lips. She defied him. And as before, the row of 
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. murderers behind seemed to move simultaneously with a rustling murmur of excite- 
ment. As before, too, he was saved by a footstep from the outer world. He turned 
‘ sharply. A woman came into the room. 

Patrick stiffened, became once more the respectful and vigilant attendant. The 
- woman hesitated for a moment, then approached him slowly, for she was bent and 
_ squat and elderly and walked with the help of a stick. He noticed vaguely that she 
_ was dressed in dingy black, with a frowsy bonnet askew upon her head and a film of 
_ veil that partially concealed her face. He bent down politely. 

“Yes, madam? Is there anything I can do?” 

“There is,’’ said the old woman. Her voice was clear and decisive, the voice of 
- one who is accustomed to command. ‘‘I have stupidly neglected to buy a catalogue 
at the door, and as I am old, and not so good a walker as I was, I wonder if you would 
_ save my going back by being kind enough to tell me something about the waxworks. 
_ These are murderers, are they not?” 
_ Patrick, only too pleased to occupy his mind in this accustomed fashion, began 
~ mechanically. 
“Yes, madam. There on my right is Richard Sayers, the Scottish body snatcher, 
_ who shot two men before he was arrested and protested his innocence to the last... . 
_ Next to Sayers is Mugivan’s conception of Jack the Ripper, the criminal who was 
“never captured . . . this figure is modelled according to the description of his 
_ appearance given to the police by those persons who protested that they had seen 
him before or after his appalling crimes. . . . Next to Jack the Ripper we have 
Biandru.....” 
But while his voice droned on he was dreading the moment when they must face 
Mrs. Raeburn, when he would look once more upon her pale, remote face and meet 
~ once again her steady, contemptuous gaze. He lingered beside the midget, the 
4 freakish ox, the local giant. The old woman listened to him attentively, beady eyes 
darting from beneath her heavy veil. Once or twice she asked him a question, but 
otherwise was silent, seeming pleasantly absorbed in this monotonous catalogue of 
_ grim and fiendish crimes. At last the moment dreaded by Patrick could be postponed 
no longer; at last they faced the figure of Mrs. Raeburn, standing slim and straight 
and self-possessed beneath the grated window. Suddenly Patrick remembered that 
he knew nothing of this murderess save that she had killed by poison; here he was 
speechless and could recite no bloodthirsty dossier nor did he even know her victim; 
ey Il upon him, and these 
only that she was young and fair and that she had cast a spell upot ; 
things could not be told to his companion. There was a pause, during the course of 
Bich the old woman examined the wax figure attentively and in silence. At length 
he mumbled: 
- “This is Mrs. Raeburn . . . the poisoner.’’ 
i As he spoke he shot a sharp glance at the effigy and observed that she was blank 
-and*mask-like once more; indifferent both to him and his companion. His witch 
Bhd again become a waxwork. 5 fale Se Sas 
~ ‘The old lady shuffled closer to the figure, peered with a certain attentive mnquisi- 
tiveness, then turned to him and remarked critically: 
“The likeness is not very good.” 


{ ‘He was startled, and gaped, unable quite to grasp the purport of her words. 
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He asked: ‘‘You knew her?’ ; 

She did not answer him, but said, still peering: “She was taller, she had more 
dignity, more of an air. And I think she was wilder. But it’s long ago,’’ and her face 
changed all the time. 

He asked again, trembling, his hands clammy cold, his voice unconsciously 
menacing: ‘“You knew her?’ : 

For the first time the old creature turned to look at him, seeming to observe him — 
closely. She chuckled, and at first he thought that one of the waxworks had laughed, so 
ghostly, so unexpected, was this little bubbling sound in the quietness of the dim hall. 

She said, still chuckling: “I am Mrs. Raeburn.”’ 

And as he did not answer she pulled back her veil. She was younger than he had 
at first supposed. She revealed a fat, gross, heavy-jowled face, sallow, unhealthy, with 
high Mongolian cheekbones. Her nose was squat and thick, her cheeks carved with 
two deep-cut lines running from her nostrils to the corners of her mouth. Her little, , 
sharp, grey eyes were almost buried in folds of flesh. Beneath the shoddy bonnet a~ 
strand of hair hung untidily; it was dyed a bright orange tint. This face, which leered 
forth so boldly at Patrick, was seamed and stamped with the marks of every foul and 
obscene vice; brazen, debauched, so brutal as to be three parts animal, it seemed to — 
hang in the air, this gargoyle face, to gloat triumphantly upon his horror and con- — 
fusion. Then, swiftly, the woman whisked back her veil and said crisply, in her clear 
and resonant voice: 

“Tt didn’t do me justice, your image.” Then in a moment she was gone, while 
behind her the effigy of Mrs. Raeburn, poisoner, remained standing cool and pale { 
and remote upon her dais, all the paler, all the cooler, for being now the centre of ; 
a flood of cold and frozen moonlight. j 

Patrick fled after the old woman, not because he wished to see her again, but i 
because of the two of them the waxen image had become the more repulsive, yet, : 
when he reached the Hall of Monarchs, she had already disappeared. q 

He waited, sick and shivering, until the clock struck seven and the show shut | 
down, then he went in search of Mr. Mugivan, whom he found in his office, reading — 
an evening paper with his feet on his desk. ‘| 

‘‘Good evening,’ said Patrick. “I want to tell you something.”’ 2 

Mr. Mugivan put down his paper. 

“My word, young fellow, you look cheap. What is it now?” 

Patrick, gulping, said: “Do you know who’s been here this afternoon?” 

I do not,” said Mr. Mugivan. ‘I’m proprietor of a waxwork-show, not a_ 
magician. Who has been here?” , 
“Mrs. Raeburn. The real Mrs. Raeburn. She came to see her waxwork. She’s 
just gone.”’ 
_ As Mr. Mugivan gaped, his red face became curiously mottled—white and purple _ 
in patches, Patrick noticed dispassionately. 

“Mrs. Raeburn?” 

“Yes,”’ 

Mr. Mugivan climbed laboriously from his chair. 

Mrs. Raeburn, eh? Somebody’s been pulling your leg. You don’t know your 
catalogue, either. Mrs. Raeburn, indeed?” 
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And he pulled a document from the untidy desk, licked his thumb, and flipped 


over a page. 
_ “Mrs. Raeburn,” he said, speaking very loud and not looking at Patrick, “‘was 
_ scragged, hanged, you understand, hanged by the neck for the murder of her husband 
_ more than twenty years ago. That being so, you could hardly have seen her here just 
_ now. And that’s enough of your funny stuff for one day.” 
Patrick said nothing. There was really nothing to say. Nor did Mr. Mugivan 

break the silence, but waddled to and fro about the little room, changing his carpet 
_ slippers for boots, struggling into his overcoat, cramming a check cap upon his head. 

In a moment he had gone. 
____ Patrick switched off the office light, then went forth, as was his custom, to ex- 
_ tinguish the gas-jets in the exhibition before locking up for the night. His comrade 
of the turnstile had already gone home; he was alone, entirely alone, with more than 
_ a hundred waxen effigies. It was now quite dark outside, for the moon had fled 
behind a screen of clouds, and there was a rushing sound of strong wind, which swept 
_ In gusts past the shuttered windows. 
He paused to light a forbidden cigarette, and then it was that he realised with an 
_ odd detachment that what he had seen during the afternoon was not a ghost, but 
_ something even more monstrous—a disembodied soul. The foul and evil soul of this 
_ wretched woman whose lovely image had bewitched him. The hideous reflection of 
_ a hideous mind. Behind her seeming purity and beauty had always been this horror, 
_ dormant, waiting to leap forth and devour. The wind rose, moaning, battering at 
__ the panes. 
On such a night, he mused, as he tramped towards the monarchs, ghouls would 
_ surely stalk abroad and witches soar through the air clutching their broomsticks and 
screaming aloud their lust for Satan. Vampires, sorcerers, fiends. A nightmare pack 
_ of horrors. . . . He stretched on tiptoe to lower the gas above the wan, impassive 
_ face of King Richard II. . . . And in the old days witches were burnt alive like 
the guys now consumed by flames each fifth of November. . . . And after the 
_ burning he supposed that these evil women could do no more harm but were 
_ destroyed for ever, they and their spells. A good job too, He entered the second 
- chamber. 
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* * * 


_ That night the inhabitants of the city were surprised to perceive a crimson flush 
sweeping the sky above the roof tops of a distant street. Then came a clanging of 
bells, a roar of motor-engines, and, hotfoot, in pursuit of the fire-brigade, a yelling, 
excited rabble. Mugivan’s Waxwork Exhibition was on fire. No one wanted to miss 
_ the show, doubly welcome because it was free. 
The wind was strong that night, and licked the flames eagerly, strengthening 
- them until the efforts of the men armed with hosepipes became pathetic in their 
_ futility. At length the roof crashed in, and a wall of roaring flame rose as though to 
_ leap into the sky. They were triumphant, these pillars of fire, as though they knew 
_ that they were purifying, destroying a witch. . 
By morning Mugivan’s Waxwork Show was a drenched and sooty ruin. Many of 
the figures were entirely destroyed, the monarchs having been on the whole un- 
~ luckier than the murderers. Down in the Hall of Curiosities and Horrors there were 
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a few survivors. Some were quite untouched. Mrs. Raeburn, for instance, appeared - 


to have emerged unscathed from the ordeal, and stood upon her dais proudly and 
gracefully, pale hands folded demurely upon her breast. And yet, on closer inspection, 


Mrs. Raeburn proved not to be entirely unharmed. Her waxen face had melted, and 


running, the stuff had twisted upon her features a strange and devilish sneer. Save 


for her pride of carriage she was unrecognisable, distorted. And then the firemen 


made a further discovery, 


Lying near by, where the flames had crackled most fiercely, was a charred and ; 
sodden bundle of clothing. They bent to examine it. It was, they found, a human > 


body, the body of a young man, 
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AN ORDINARY MURDER 


By KAREL CAPEK* 
: [= often wondered,’’ said Hanak, “‘why we look upon unjust treatment 
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as worse than pretty well anything that can happen to a man. For instance, 
fa if we saw one single innocent man sent to prison, we should be more upset 
and worried by it than by thousands of people living in misery and distress. I have 
% seen misery so awful that any prison is sheer luxury compared with it; and yet 
_ the worst possible misery doesn’t shock us as much as unjust treatment. I sup- 
_ pose there’s a sort of instinct for justice implanted within us, and our feelings 
_ of guilt and innocence, right and justice, are just as primitive, ruthless and 
_ profound as love and hunger. 
_ “*Take this example : I was at the front for four years, like most of you were; 
_ we won't tell each other what we saw there, but you'll agree with me that the 
_ likes of us get accustomed to pretty well anything—to dead bodies, for in- 
_ stance. I’ve seen hundreds and hundreds of young fellows dead and sometimes 
_ their corpses were ghastly sights, you can take my word for it; and I don’t 
_ mind telling you that after a time they meant no more to me than if they were 
~ so many bundles of old rags, as long as they didn’t stink. All I said to myself was, 
if you get out of this beastly mess safe and sound, nothing’s going to upset you 
for the rest of your life. 

‘‘About six months after the war, I was at Slatina where my home is; one 
morning somebody tapped at my window and shouted: ‘Mr. Hanak, come and 
have a look, Mrs. Turkova has been killed.’ —Now, this Mrs. Turkova kept a 
small shop where she sold stationery and thread; nobody had ever bothered 
about her, and it was only now and then that somebody came into that small 
shop of hers for a hank of thread or some Christmas cards. At the back of the 
shop there was a door with glass panels leading into a sort of kitchen, where she 
slept; this door had curtains on it, and when the shop-bell rang, Mrs. Turkova 
would peep through these curtains from the kitchen to see who it was, then 
she’d wipe her hands on her apron and shuffle into the shop. ‘Yes, what is it?’ 
she’d ask suspiciously ; the customer would feel like an intruder there and he’d 
do his best to get out again as quickly as he could. It was just as if you were to 
lift up a stone and underneath it, in a damp hole, a lonely and frightened beetle 
was scurrying about; then you'd put the stone back, so as not to disturb the 
repulsive creature. 

‘So when I heard the news, I rushed off to have a look, I suppose just out of 
vulgar curiosity. There was a regular swarm of people in front of Mrs. Turkova’s 
shop; but the local constable let me go in, because he looked upon me as a sort 
of learned gent. The bell tinkled just as at any other time, but at that moment 
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the clear and eager sound it made gave me quite a creepy feeling; I couldn’t | 
help thinking that it was quite out of place there. At the foot of the doorway 
to the kitchen Mrs. Turkova was lying with her face to the ground, and under 
her head there was a pool of blood which by now had turned nearly black; the 
white hair on the nape of her neck was all matted with blood, which had left 
dark stains. And at that moment I suddenly had a feeling that I had never ex- 
perienced during the war—I was horrified by a dead body. ; 
“It’s a funny thing, but I’ve nearly forgotten about the war; in fact, every- 
body’s forgetting about it gradually, and I suppose that’s why, sooner or later, 
there’ll have to be another war. But never will I forget that murdered old 
woman who wasn’t of much account while she was here, that petty shop-keeper 
who couldn’t even sell a picture-postcard without muddling things up. A mur- 
dered person is not the same thing as a dead person; there’s a terrible secret 
about someone who’s been murdered. For the life of me I couldn’t understand 
why Mrs. Turkova of all people had been murdered, that commonplace and 
dingy old woman to whom nobody had ever given a second thought; and how — 
it had come about that she was lying there so grimly with a policeman bending 
over her, while, outside, crowds of people were pushing to try and catch a 
glimpse of her. What it came to was that the poor creature had never attracted 
such attention as now that she was lying there with her face in a pool of clotted 
blood. It was as if she had suddenly acquired a strange and terrible importance. 
Never, from one year’s end to another, had I noticed how she was dressed and 
what she really looked like; but now I seemed to be looking at her through a 
glass that made things look enormously and outrageously bigger. There was a 
slipper on one foot, the other slipper had been taken off and you could see. 
where her stocking had been patched at the heel—I could see every stitch an , 
there was something dreadful about it, I thought, as if even the poor, wretched — 
stocking had been murdered, too. One hand was clutching at the floor; it 
looked as withered and powerless as a bird’s claw; but the most horrible part o 
it all was the tuft of grey hair in the nape of the corpse’s neck, because it was 
plaited so carefully and shone like old pewter among the smears of clotted 
blood. I had a feeling as if I’d never seen anything more pitiful than that soiled _ 
mesh of hair. One patch of blood had dried behind her ear; a small silver ear- _ 
ring with a blue stone was glistening above it. I couldn’t stand the sight any _ 
longer—my legs trembled. ‘My God,’ I said. 
“The policeman, who was in the kitchen looking for something on the 
ground, stood up and looked at me; he was pale, like a man who is on the point — 
of fainting. 
‘“ “Man alive,’ I gasped, ‘weren’t you at the front?’ 
““*Yes,’ said the policeman hoarsely. ‘But this—this is different. Look at 
that,’ he suddenly added, and pointed to the curtains on the door; they were 
crumpled and stained, evidently the murderer had wiped his hands on them. 
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_ “Good God’, I gasped; I don’t know what there was so unbearably ghastly about 
_ it—whether it was the idea of the hands, sticky with blood, or that even the 
_ curtains, the neat clean curtains had become a victim of the crime. —Anyhow, 
_ I don’t know; but at that moment a canary in the kitchen started warbling and 
_ came out with a long trill. Well, that was really more than I could stand; I just 
_ bolted out of the shop in sheer horror, and I believe I was even paler than the 
_ policeman. 

_ “‘Then I sat down in our yard on the axle of an open cart and tried to collect 
oe my thoughts. “You fool,’ I said to myself, ‘you coward, why it’s just an ordinary 
_ murder! Haven’t you ever seen blood before? Haven’t you been splashed with 
_ your own blood, like a pig with mire? Haven’t you shouted to your men to 
_ hurry up and dig a pit for a hundred and thirty corpses?’ A hundred and thirty 
__ corpses, side by side, that makes quite a longish row, even if you put them as 
close together as tiles on a roof—you walked alongside them, smoked a 
cigarette and yelled at the troops: ‘Now then, get a move on there, get a move 
_ on, don’t be all night over it. Haven’t you seen plenty of corpses, plenty of 
corpses —?’ 

7 “Yes, that’s right enough, I said to myself, I’ve seen plenty of corpses, but 
L Pve never seen just one single corpse; I’ve never kneeled down beside it to 
look into its face and touch its hair. A corpse is horribly still, you must be all 
_ alone with it . . . and not even breathe . . . if you want to understand it. Every 
_ one of those hundred and thirty would have made an effort to say to you: 
_ ‘They’ve killed me, sir; look at my hands—they’re a man’s hands!’ —But we 
~ all turned away from those corpses; when we had to fight, we couldn’t listen to 
_ the dead. By God, it’d be a good thing if people—boys, women and children, 
_—were to swarm like bees round every dead man, so that they could catch at 
least a glimpse and shudder —at least a glimpse of a foot in a shoe or of blood- 
stained hair. Then perhaps such things wouldn’t happen; then they couldn’t 
happen. 

‘And I saw my mother buried; she looked so solemn, so tranquil and 
sa dignified in her shapely coffin. She was strange, but she was not terrible. But 
~ this, this is something else than death; anyone who is murdered is not dead; 
g they lament, as if they were screaming with pain, extreme and unbearable pain. 
_ The policeman and I, we knew it; we knew that the shop was haunted. And 
z, something began to dawn upon me. I don’t know whether we’ve got a sou!? 
_ but there are immortal things within us, such as the impulse towards justice. 
a I’m not a bit better than anyone else; but there is something within me which 
~ doesn’t belong to me alone —it’s a vague feeling that there is such a thing as a 
strict and powerful ordinance. I know I’m putting this clumsily; but at that 
~ moment I knew what is meant by crime and by outrage against God. You know, . 


a murdered person is like a defiled and devastated temple.”’ 
: * * * * 
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‘And by the way’’ remarked Mr. Dobes, ‘‘did they catch the fellow who 
killed the old woman?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ continued Mr. Hanak, ‘‘and I saw him, two days later, when the 
police were taking him out of the shop, where they’d been cross-questioning 
him on the scene of the crime, as it’s called. I don’t suppose I saw him for 
longer than five seconds, but again I seemed to be looking through a lens that 


made things monstrously bigger. He was a young fellow with hand-cuffs on and 


he was. hurrying forward at such a devil of a rate that the policemen could 
hardly keep up with him. His nose was sweating and his bulging eyes were 
blinking with fear—you could see that he was scared out of his wits, like a 


rabbit being vivisected. Pll never forget his face as long as I live. After that _ 


encounter I felt very glum and out of sorts. Now they’re going to try him, I 
thought to myself, they’ll mess about with him for a few months and then 
sentence him to death. The end of it was that I saw I really felt sorry for him 


and I should have almost felt relieved if he had somehow managed to wriggle b 


out of it. Not that he was attractive to look at, it was more the other way about; 


but I saw him too close up—I saw him blinking with fright. Damn it all, ?m_ 
not a tender-hearted sort of chap, but as close up as all that, he wasn’t a mur-_ 


derer, he was just a man. I must say, I didn’t pretend to understand it myself; 
I didn’t know what I should have done, if I had had to try him; but it all made 


me feel as wretched as if my own soul wanted saving.’’ 
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THE STRANGE HISTORY OF 
TOBIAS BOFFIN, B.A. (Lond.) 


By SIR ANTON BERTRAM 
R. J. A. SPENDER’S recent biography of Sir Robert Hudson has re- 


called to memory a mysterious personage who appeared in the inner 
circle of Liberal Politics in the course of the troubled Parliament of 


— 1892-18 95, engaged the animated attention of several prominent members of the 


4 Liberal Party, and disappeared into space in the cataclysm of 1895. 
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This personage was the Rev. Tobias Boffin, B.A. (Lond.) an Unitarian minister. 
Before he disappeared his history was embodied in a red-coated pamphlet, bearing 
the same title as this article and known among those familiar with the story as 
“The Boffin Book.’’ Mr. Spender states in his book (p. 48) that no copy of this 
pamphlet has survived. Fortunately this is not the case. My own copy hes before 
me. And as I am the only person now living who knows the whole diverting story 


- from start to finish, I take this opportunity to set it down, and so to preserve its 


memory. 
The whole incident centres round the delightful and endearing figure of Mr. 


3 Augustine Birrell, who by the blessing of Heaven is still with us, but who to this 
_ day does not know the true secret of that mysterious cloud which for a time 


enveloped his existence some thirty-six years ago. 

In those days Mr. Birrell was the Chairman of the Publications Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation, and Robert Hudson was the Secretary of the 
Federation. Mr. Birrell was chairman of the Liberal Publication Department, and 


_ of this Department Charles Geake (destined to become Hudson's brother-in-law) 
_ was the Secretary, and real managing head. The ofkices of these organizations were 
at 42 Parliament Street. 


The three were in constant association, and among the pleasures of Parliament 


_ Street were the visits of Mr. Birrell, when he looked in on his way to or from the 
_ House of Commons, assumed the office chair and proceeded to emit those 
_“Birrellisms,” with which he still sparkles and which, at one time, seemed likely to 


add a new word to the English language. 
To Geake’'s marvellous aptitude for political propaganda, his miraculous 
memory and his gay and deadly manipulation of the weapons which he had 


collected in his well stored armoury, Mr. Spender has paid a well-deserved 


tribute. 
Geake and I were living together at the time, and up to a few months before 


the first appearance of Mr. Boffin were fellow pupils in the chambers of Mr. 


Montagu Muir Mackenzie at 3 Temple Gardens. 
This story has been set in ‘Monotype”’ Lutetia, designed by Mr. J. Van Krimpen, of the famous 


_ Enschede Typefoundry of Amsterdam. The matrices for this face have been struck from the 
~ original punches made for him at the Enschede Typefoundry. 
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In the summer of 1894 Sir William Harcourt's Budget was the storm centre of 
political controversy. Its principal feature was its treatment of the Death Duties. 
Among other things, it imposed upon landed property an equivalent to Probate 
Duty from which it had hitherto been exempt. Geake asked Mr. Birrell to write 
an article on the Budget for the June number of the Liberal Magazine, the principal 
publication of the Department. Mr. Birrell complied and addressed himself to the 
subject in a thoroughly characteristic manner. His article, as usual, was signed 
Je Neg oad 

One of his points was that the main burden of the new duties would not fall 
upon the heads of struggling freeholders, but upon “‘the snug villas of our retired 
citizens.” To illustrate his point he conceived the case of two brothers, successful 
in business, one of whom invested his savings in stocks and shares (on which 
probate duty was paid at his death), while the other sank his fortune in a suburban 
mansion, replete with ‘‘vineries and pineries,”’ which escaped probate duty, when 
he died also. The second of these cases was thus described: 


Take this case—a man without a pedigree, and of dissenting origin, has made a large fortune 
in trade in some provincial town, say Birmingham. He dies and his funeral sermon is preached 
by the Rev. Tobias Boffin, B.A. (Lond.), the minister of the Unitarian Chapel. 


What is the meaning of these references to ‘‘dissenting origin” — “Birmingham” - 
— “Unitarian Chapel’? Why were these things introduced into a discussion of | 
Sir William Harcourt's Budget? Simply and solely because Mr. Birrell could not 
resist the temptation to make a passing and irrelevant gibe at Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, whose Unitarian traditions were well-known, and who at that time was the 
most provocative figure in politics. : 

Geake’s alert mind, as he read this sentence, at once conceived a most hilarious | 
idea, and that idea he communicated to Hudson. It was that they should pretend 4 
that ‘‘the Rev. Tobias Boffin’”’ was a real personage, and that they should pursue 4 
the unthinking Mr. Birrell with the spectre of an incensed Unitarian minister. — 
Hudson joyously assented, and they laid their plans accordingly. 

They attacked their unsuspecting associate by a system of approaches. That 
month there was held at Leeds an important conference of the National Liberal — 
Federation, at which Lord Rosebery opened his abortive campaign against the 
House of Lords. Hudson, of course, went down to Leeds as Secretary of the | 
Federation, and in compiling for the press a list of the persons who were honoured 
by seats on the platform, inserted in the list the name of ‘‘the Rev. Tobias Boflin, 


B.A., Birmingham.” The following is a section of one of the columns of the Leeds 
Mercury for June 2 1st, 1894. 


telloe (London Liberal and Radical Union); Mr. Corrie 
Grant; Mr. J. W. Willans (Leeds); Mr. G. Lidgett 
(London); Mr. W. M. Crook; the Rev. Tobias 
- Bofhn, B.A. (Birmingham); Mr. H. S. Samuel (South 
Oxon); the Rev. J. H. M. Kennedy; M. F. W.... 
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Mr. Boffin thus appears on the platform as sitting between Mr. W. M. Crook 
(Secretary of the '80 Club) and Sir Herbert Samuel, then the Liberal candidate 
for South Oxon. 

It was no doubt unlikely that the name of ‘“‘Boflin’” would catch the eye of Mr. 
Birrell in this context. But Geake carried the manoeuvre a step further. Among his 
many activities, he was a contributor to Punch. In the next issue of Punch (June 2 4) 
he procured the insertion of the following paragraph: 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
(Among the delegates on the platform at the Leed’s Conference was the ‘‘Rev. Tobias Boffin, 
B.A. (Birmingham).”’ 
Whilst rampant Radicals were wildly up and at 
The Lords, quite undeterred by Tory scoffin’ 


To represent the Nonconformist conscience sat 


A Reverend with name— TOBIAS BOFFIN! 


Having thus, as they hoped, created an uneasy conscience in the mind of their 
victim (for every person Is presumed to read Punch, until the contrary 1s proved), 
the conspirators now addressed themselves to the main attack. In Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie's chambers there was a fellow-pupil of Geake, Mr. Lyndsey Smith, - 
now Sir Lyndsey Smith, ex-Chief-Justice of Zanzibar. Mr. Lyndsey Smith lived 
in Brixton, which in those days had the amenities of a suburb, and Geake suborned 
him to write and post, as from an address in that region, the following letter: 

74 St. John’s Road 
Brixton, S.W. 
a July 21st, 894% . 
I have just had my attention called to an article in the Liberal Magazine in which my name q 
is mentioned. Tam at a loss to understand why I should have been singled out for observation — 
in this offensive way, and I should be glad accordingly if you will send me the name and address . 


of A.B. 


a 


as 


Yours truly, 
Tobias Boffin. 


R. A. Hudson, Esq., 
Sec. of Liberal Publication Department, 
National Liberal Federation, 
42 Parliament St., 
London, S.W. 
Hudson was, of course, not the Secretary of the Liberal Publication Department, 
but it was thought that the inaccuracy would add artistic verisimilitude to the 
picture, while a too exact acquaintance with the intricacies of Parliament Street _ 
might excite suspicion. This letter Hudson put in an envelope, and addressed to — 


Mr. Birrell, with a covering note in these terms — ‘‘Dear Birrell, what answer are — 
we to send?” . 
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_Next day Mr. Birrell called at Hudson’s office with ‘Tobias Boffin’s” letter in 
his hand. Fortunately for the subsequent course of the conspiracy, Hudson was 
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out. Mr. Birrell sat down in his chair and wrote the following letter, which sub- 


sequently appeared in a doctored* facsimile in the Boffin Book (p. 8). 
My Dear Hudson, 


I believe your man is a flam. 

I would write to him as follows. 
1) I can't disclose name and address of A.B. (most certainly not). 
2) You were not referred to. 
3) Nobody has the monopoly of his own name. 
4) ‘Thereis nothing offensive in being a Unitarian Member or preaching a funeral sermon. 

Your wronged 
Chairman. 


( 
( 
( 
| 


The game was now well afoot and the story was communicated to some of the 
brighter spirits of the Liberal Party, amongst whom I remember in particular Tom 
Ellis, Arthur Acland and Ellis Griffiths, who themselves now took up the running. 
One evening in August, at the House of Commons two of these (I forget which) 
having procured the usual card from the policeman (and having suborned him to 
secrecy) filled up the card in the name of “‘the Rev. Tobias Boffin,” with a demand 
to see Mr. Birrell on ‘‘Business— Private and Personal.” They sent in the card to 
Mr. Birrell and ensconced themselves in a convenient corner to watch develop- 
ments. 

The following is an extract from a statement purporting to have been made by | 


Policeman X.94, which subsequently appeared in the Boffin Book: ; 


After the card had been sent in, Mr. Birrell did not come out for some minutes, and when : 
he did come out he passed me and walked all round the outer lobby, trying, I suppose, to see j 
if he could see Mr. Boffin and then returned to where I was standing, asking me to call his (Mr. } 
Birrell’s) name. I did so, but no one came. Then he said: ‘Call Mr. Boffin's name.’ I shouted 
on “Mr. Boffin’’ several times. No one came, however, and Mr. Birrell went back into the 

ouse. 


The jest proceeded with various incidents — among these I remember the printing | 
of some visiting cards in the name of Mr. Boflin, and the sending in of one of these — 
to Mr. Birrell, when he was presiding at an Eighty Club dinner, demanding to see : 
him urgently on important business. Mr. Birrell was so far moved that he searched 
in the London University Calendar and subsequently declared that he could not 
find among the Bachelors of Arts any name corresponding to Tobias Boffin. 

At last Geake conceived that the time had come to wind the matter up and 
thought that an appropriate way of doing so would be to publish a privately 
printed account of the story, pressing the suggestion that Tobias Boffin was a real 
RATER ES ERS IS TE ae IS Entel OF Ras eR 
_ “The facsimile was ‘‘doctored"’ in this way. The line “‘I believe your man is a flam,” (which 
indicated a prima facie attitude of suspicion on the part of Mr. Birrell), was skillfully folded over 


so that in the facsimile the letter read, ‘My dear Hudson, I would write to him as follows” — 
indicating an acceptance of the real existence of Bofiin. 
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_ person. In those days the Strand Magazine was diverting its readers by a series of 
" portraits of leading celebrities at various ages— 7, 37 and ‘'Present Day,” and it 
occurred to him that we should get Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C.—the Solicitor 
General, among whose engaging attributes was a power of sketching caricatures, 
which he sedulously exercised upon his briefs in Court — to contribute a series of 
such sketches of ‘‘Tobias Boffin” for the Boffin Book. 
_ Geake and I met Lockwood one day on the steps of Lincoln’s Inn, told him the 
_ story (which he had heard only in fragments) and solicited his assistance, which he 
4 enthusiastically promised to give. He entered with zest into the game and himself 
_ proceeded to prolong the story. He went up to the North to speak in the con- 
_stituency of his friend and colleague Alfred Pease, and in the report in the 
Northern Echo of a meeting which he and Alfred Pease addressed at Gisborough, 
_he contrived by arrangement with the reporter and proprietor to insert in the 
_ speech of Alfred Pease the following wholly fictitious incident. Mr. Pease, it was 
said, in the course of his speech was referring to the part played in the discussion 
_of the Budget by Mr. Birrell, when a clerical gentleman who subsequently gave 
_his name as Mr. Tobias Boffin, B.A. (Lond.) pushed his way to the front and pro- 
_tested in the most emphatic way against any reference being made to Mr. Birrell, 
_who had grossly insulted him and who was a credit to no party. There were cries 
of “Sit down,” ‘Turn him out,” etc. Eventually Mr. Boffin was induced to resume 
_his seat and Mr. Pease proceeded with his speech. 
pe A special edition of six copies of the paper, containing this version of the 
_ meeting was printed and Lockwood no doubt sent a marked copy to Mr. Birrell. 
_Mr. Birrell, seeing Lockwood as one of the speakers of the meeting, rushed to the 
conclusion that Lockwood was the originator of the whole Boffin legend — a belief 
_which he expressed in the life of Lockwood, which was published soon after his 
lamented death, and which Mr. Birrell probably still cherishes. 
_ From this point, at any rate, Lockwood became an active member of the 
~“Boffin Club,” if I may so describe that unconscious organisation. In a few days 
-Geake received from Lockwood three beautiful sketches of Tobias Bofhin (here 
reproduced) aged, 7, 37, and ‘‘present day”’ and the Boffin Book was written, and 
prepared for the press. 
_ At this point there was a happy concluding episode ‘Bob Reid” (as the late 
Lord Loreburn was then affectionately known) and Lockwood — the law officers 
of the Crown — gave a dinner to the Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery, at the Savoy 
‘Hotel. The guests were 14 in number and included the Lord Chief Justice (Lord 
Russell of Killowen), Lord Justice Rigby, Mr. Birrell, Sir Edward Grey, Alfred 
Lyttleton, Arthur Acland, Tom Ellis and three others whom I have forgotten. At 
the last moment a happy accident led to my being included in the party. I had been 
called to the Bar the previous year and was in “Bob Reid’s” chambers, but was 
about to start on a voyage round the world. I remember talking to Lord Rosebery 
before dinner and his asking me what I was going to read on the voyage, and 
3K 
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telling me that the dullest man he ever knew was the Duke of Manchester, and 
that when he went round the world he read Gibbon and The Faery Queen. I sat 
between Sir Edward Grey and Arthur Acland and talked to Sir Edward Grey 
about William Watson's poetry —all of which was a very happy experience fora 
young Liberal, just called to the Bar. . 

As the dinner proceeded the spirit of Boffin assumed control of the party. 
“Birrell,’’ said Lord Rosebery, “what ts this that I hear of your scandalous ill-treat- 
ment of a venerable Unitarian minister of Birmingham?” Mr. Birrell protested his _ 
innocence, and to the delight of all present told the story, as he knew it, com- 
mencing with his gibe at Joe Chamberlain, and narrating the persecution he had 
suffered, all of which he attributed to Lockwood. Lockwood disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility, and hinted that there was more in the story than met the eye. The 
gaiety of the evening reached its climax when Mr. Birrell declared: ‘‘As a matter 
of fact I have looked up his name in the London University Calendar. There is no 
such person.’ It was clear, therefore, that he had had his qualms. ‘I am told that _ 
there is a Mrs. Boffin,” said Lord Rosebery. ‘Yes, and I believe she feels it very _ 
much,” said Lockwood. “I hear that she ts likely to ask for a personal interview 
with the Prime Minister.” : 

The game, by a series of moves which I cannot now remember, now took : 

another turn. ; 
“As I was walking along Holywell St. the other day,” said Lockwood, ‘I 
noticed a large pile of books in uniform binding. I examined them and found that — 
they consisted of unsold copies of a book called Obiter Dicta. I turned over the — 
pages and felt genuinely sorry. Despite its many inaccuracies the book has aq 
pleasant literary flavour. Now there’s a little work of my own,” he continued, 
“— The Law and Lawyers of Pickwick—I really should not like to say how many 
thousands of it have been sold.” ‘I know the book well,” retorted Mr. Birrell, 
“It consists chiefly of extracts from Dickens. I am not surprised at its sale. Dickens 
is an author of some repute.” | 

When I got home that night I told Geake the story of the dinner, not forgetting 
this last interchange of amenities. The Boffin Book had not gone to press and there 
was a blank page, which might still be filled up. Hence it came that the last page 


of the book became an advertisement sheet in the following form: 


WORKS BY LITERARY MEN. 
17th edition. (300th thousand). 
THE LAW AND LAWYERS OF PICKWICK. 
By Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P. 


“The work consists mainly of extracts from Dickens. I am not surprised at its sale. 


Dickens is an author of some repute.’’— Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.-P. | 


PRICE, 1s. Net. 
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A large unsold edition of 
OBITER DICTA. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


‘Despite its many inaccuracies, it has a pleasant literary flavour.’’— 
THE SOLICITOR GENERAL. 
PUBLISHED PRICE, §s. 
Greatly reduced. Offers invited. 

This was the end of Boffin, so far as I am concerned, except that Geake once 
showed me a marriage notice, cut out of the Times, which he told me was inserted 
at the instigation of Lord Rosebery, purporting to announce a marriage “by the 
Rev. Tobias Boffin, B.A. (Lond.), father of the bride,’’ who bore the name of 
“Tina,” this being understood to be a subtle reference to ‘‘Augustine.”’ What the 
name of the bridegroom was and whether the wedding was celebrated at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Birmingham, | cannot remember. 

Mr. Spender speaks of a correspondence between the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Solicitor-General and the Prime Minister as to whether something could not be 
done to restrain Boffin from further molestation of Mr. Birrell, but if this happened, 
it happened when I was on the high seas. When I returned to England, the Bofhin’ 
Club was dissolved and the happy spirit of Bofinism no longer animated the inner 
circles of the Liberal Party. As I have indicated above it had been blown to the 
winds by the General Election of 1895. 

Tobias Boffin and Mrs. Bofin must both long ago have been gathered to their 
fathers. Let us trust that Tina Boffin is still the happy mother of a prosperous” 
Unitarian family. Geake, Hudson, Lord Rosebery*, Lockwood, Tom Ellis, 
Arthur Acland, and all the other members of the Boffin Club have alas! all passed 
from us, greatly to the detriment of the gaiety of nations. Mr. Birrell is still with us. 
I wish it were possible to read a review of the Boffin Book from his pen, but I do” 
not see how this can be arranged. Let me at any rate express the hope that by the 
publication in these pages of Lockwood's inimitable sketches Tobias Boffin may 
attain to a long deferred immortality. Peace to his shade! 
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{ 
“Lord Rosebery was so pleased with his copy of the Boffis Book that he had it bound in ie 
morocco. 
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the Same was accused unto Aim | 


that he Aad wasted dis goods. 
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And he called fim, and said unto him, 
How is & that I hear this of thee? 
ive an account 9 (y stewardship; 


“for thou mayest be io longer steward. 
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The the Steward said within himself, 
“What shall 6 dof yor my lord taketh 
away trom me the stewardship zeit 


C Sic: Yo beg Tam ashamed, 


cannot ¢ 
I am resolved what & bo that: when 
Lam put out oF the Stewa ship, they 


may receive me into their USES. 
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So.he called every one of his lords debtors: 


unto him, dnd said unto the yinst; 


Flow much owest thou unto mg lors? | 
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¥\n2 he said unto him, 
thy Gill, and sit down quickly, 


and write yifty. 
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said het another 


=a how tuch owest thou iC 


Then 


a he said, : 
Ao hundred measures of wheat. 
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And he said unto him, 
Take thy bill and write Yourscore 
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By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


respect men for their intellect, regard their moral qualities as their own affair, 
and do not consider social conformity as the chief of the civic virtues, he 
would have been happy and successful. If he had been born a German, the 


|: Bulwer had been born a Frenchman and lived his life among people who 


_ speculative sweep of his mind, his harsh if grandiose manner, his industrious 
_ efficiency and the solemn romanticism with which he interpreted art, philo- 
_ sophy and politics would have raised him to honour and influence both in 


public life and among men of letters. But he was born an Englishman, and 
fated to pass his days among people indifferent to ideas they do not understand, 


- contemptuous of social pretension imperfectly maintained, easily won by 


geniality but repelled by shy reserve, and suspicious of manners more elaborate 


than by ordinary standards appear necessary. Wherefore he was cheated 
of the full recognition of his manifold capacities, and, instead of being now 
_ regarded as one of the great figures of the nineteenth century, has become the 


hero of a slightly distasteful legend, in which affectation, charlatanism and a 


_ string of reputedly unreadable novels are variously mixed together. 


That such a man should have suffered such a fate is both cruel and unjust. 


Bulwer had many failings. He lacked moral courage and moral stamina; 
_ from youthful conceit he grew to a maturity at once timorous and spiteful ; 
he was often insincere, always self-conscious and therefore alternately haughty 


and ingratiating. But he was potentially a great man; and with happier 


fortune in his private affairs and a background of period and race more suited 


- to his temperament, his weaknesses would only have seemed pleasant touches 
of humanity warming the nobility of genius, rather than a pretentious statue’s 
- feet of clay. 


To describe Bulwer as potentially a great man is no exaggeration. He had a 


mental energy and scope far beyond the normal; in intellectual curiosity and 
_ daring he was decades ahead of his time, and his ideas of social justice and social 
_ organisation were those to which later generations have largely subscribed. 


Ey 


oa 


Widely read, with a keen feeling for history, a remarkable memory and an 
unusual talent for tempering theoretical enthusiasm with practical good sense, 
he so combined political philosophy with opportunist statesmanship that, if he 
had been given the chance, he must have risen to the top in public affairs and, 
having taken the lead, kept it triumphantly. Also, thanks to an unfailing sense 
of the type of literary expression destined at any one period to become popular, 
he knew how to appeal to the vast non-political public in novels which— 
changing with public taste and always a season or two in advance of it—gave 
precisely the stimulus and entertainment unconsciously but overwhelmingly 
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But all of this was not only irrelevant in the eyes of his contemporaries to the 
kind of person Bulwer was and wished to be, but even proved something of a 
handicap. He was emphatically a gentleman, with old family and landed 
property on both sides of his ancestry. And a young man of this provenance 
who emerged into the fashionable London of the eighteen-twenties was assumed 
in advance to have certain qualities, certain tastes and certain aspirations. Some 
of these Bulwer never possessed ; others he failed to retain. It was therefore not 


= 


very long before he became conscious of being at odds with his own kind; — 


and the rest of his life was spent in a vain attempt, now to seem at ease 
where he was not at ease, now by over-assertion of literary mannerisms to 
persuade himself (and if possible others also) that he was unconventional on 
urpose. 
: Edward Bulwer was born in 1803 as the third son of an East Anglian country 
gentleman who, after a military career of some distinction and great monetary 
profit, had married a rich wife and devoted his life to extending far beyond 
convenient limits the Norfolk estates which had been in the possession of his 
family for centuries. Mrs. Bulwer was the daughter of an eccentric but greatly 
gifted scholar—a close friend of Dr. Samuel Parr and Sir William Jones, and 
by name Richard Warburton Lytton. The Lyttons were nearly as old a family 
as the Bulwers, their equals in inherited wealth and of much greater intellectual 
distinction. When, therefore, in 1798 Elizabeth Barbara Lytton became Mrs. 
William Bulwer, the property available for the next generation, the tradition 


of dynastic survival, and the possibilities that mental as well as social distinction — 
would be inherited by their children, were impressive. The marriage produced — 


three boys. The eldest William was sufficiently his father’s son to be brought — 
up as the next master of the Norfolk lands; the second Henry was adopted by — 


his maternal grandmother, who had separated from Richard Warburton 


Lytton and was living on her own considerable means; the third Edward — 


became his mother’s darling and, after the death of General Bulwer in 1807, 


grew up in close companionship with her, first in London and then on her own ~ 
estate at Knebworth in Hertfordshire. The long and intimate relationship — 


between Edward Bulwer and his mother had a profound effect not only on 
the boy’s character but also on the events of his life. Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton (she 
added her maiden to her married name on coming into her property in 1811) 
was passionately fond of her son. She gave herself unsparingly to his education, 
was only too ready to listen to his complaints of unhappiness at this school or 
that, and finally—in fond pride at his good looks and his precocity—encouraged 
him with smiling admiration and a large allowance to emerge, while he was 


still at Cambridge and under age, into the heady post-war society of the early _ 


eighteen-twenties. 


But with all this she was not the traditional doting mother, to whom every 
escapade and folly of her child are proofs of his high spirit. Naturally self-reliant 
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the circumstances of her girlhood, a short unhappy married life, and several _ 
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years in absolute control of a large fortune and big estates, had accustomed her 
to want her own way and to get it. In consequence, she expected that in the 
really important things of life he would act according to her wishes. When he 
did not, she was bitterly offended; and those two genuinely devoted souls 
went through a period of angry alienation, from which arose all manner 
of distress and misunderstanding. 

When Edward made his debut in the salons of the adult world, he had not 
only opportunities, but also capacity for the life of fashionable ease which was 
regarded as the birthright of the English aristocrat of the early nineteenth 
century. But almost at once something occurred which turned the airs and 
graces natural to youth into the artifice of the prematurely old. While still at 
Cambridge he was flatteringly taken up and then coolly dropped again by 
Lady Caroline Lamb, once the infatuated mistress of Lord Byron, now living 
in shrill but miserable memory of his abrupt satiation with her charms. Lady 
Caroline was considerably older than Bulwer; she was rich, idle and hungry 
for at least a semblance of love-making. It amused her to provoke a handsome 
boy into coxcombry, to tease him into desire, and then, when a new admirer 
came her way, to cast him off. The episode was a mere pastime to a selfish and 
oversexed woman; but on Bulwer it left its mark for ever. He emerged from 
this experiment in hectic philandering suddenly and wryly matured. His 
confidence in himself had been shaken; his confidence in others vis-d-vis 
_ himself had been destroyed; his capacity for easy good fellowship had gone for 
ever. Thereafter he was a timid and distrustful soul, masked with one or another 
of a whole series of affectations, pretensions and sham-personalities. 

On his immediate career also the incident had direct effect. Although a 

younger son, he had expectations; and provided he behaved as young men of 
fashion were in these circumstances expected to behave, his career would have 
been secure. The normal procedure for such a youth as Bulwer would have 
been to obtain a secretaryship or minor diplomatic post; to show himself 
sufficient of a hunting and racing man to conciliate the despots of the clubs; 
to dabble in politics in a gentlemanly way. Instead (partly because his child- 
hood training had familiarised him with books and taught him the lure of 
learning and of literature; mainly because he had to find some means of but- 
tressing his self-esteem, shaken to its foundations by the unlucky amourette 
with Lady Caroline), he sought no ornamental sinecure, showed neither taste 
nor skill for any kind of sport and so far misinterpreted the political duties of 
his kind as to join the Benthamites and become an ardent champion of reform. 
Nor was he more orthodox in the development of his literary tastes. Byronism 
had caught him at Cambridge, and for a clever young man to affect Byronic 
fashions and write Byronic verse would have been suitable enough. But 
Bulwer allowed himself to be swept beyond the pleasant affectation of romantic 
thyming and open collars into absorbed—if somewhat undigested—study of 

Bolingbroke’s statecraft, French eighteenth-century libertarianism and German 
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metaphysics. He even went so far as to examine and approve many of the 
doctrines of the Saint-Simonians. 

Having thus wandered considerably from the regulation"path of a young 
gentleman of fashion, he proceeded to put himself wrong with his mother. 
At a literary party he met an attractive Irish girl called Rosina Wheeler, with 
whom he soon fell desperately in love. As soon as Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton realised 
that her son’s love-affair was a serious one, she exerted with tactless violence 
her maternal authority. She bluntly declared that the young woman was an 
adventuress, of dubious if not actually disreputable origin, and not at all the 
sort of person Edward could expect to marry. Her judgment of Miss Wheeler, 
though exaggerated, was shrewd. The girl came from a feckless Irish home, — 
had quarrelled with an impossible mother, and was now staying in London with - 
her uncle, going to parties, living a life of rather forced gaiety, and enjoying _ 
whatsoever of pleasure a somewhat raffish circle of friends afforded her. She ~ 
was pretty, amusing, quickly satirical, rather ill-natured and very common. — 
Also, quite naturally, she was out to marry money. Finally (although this _ 
would probably not have impressed Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton as the crowning — 
ineligibility) she was, by a coincidence of almost fantastic cruelty, the latest 
social plaything of that very Lady Caroline Lamb who a few months earlier 
had worked her frivolous and evil will on Edward himself. . 

In response to his mother’s abrupt intervention the young man showed that 
he also had his share of the family imperiousness. He became more obstinately 
attached than before to the forbidden Rosina, was easily entrapped by her into 
making her his mistress, and thereafter as easily convinced that before God she — 
was his wife. It remained to regularise the matter in the eyes of man. On © 
August 29, 1827, he married Rosina Wheeler in direct opposition to his 
mother’s wishes. 

Thus a stubborn infatuation contrived simultaneously to elaborate Bulwer’s — 
existence beyond recognition and to throw the whole cost of it on to himself. — 
He offended his mother so bitterly that she cut off his allowance; he admitted i 
to the most intimate possible relationship with himself a girl whose virtually — 
untrained intelligence was keen, whose nature in an impulsive way was warm 
and generous, but who was quite unable to share his intellectual interests and, — 
having recently passed through the irresponsible and youth-despoiling hands of 
Lady Caroline, had come to regard life as a round of glitter and excitement, 
and to mistake the chatter and emotionalism of fashionable society for the only _ 
elegant form of wit and feeling. | 

The union thus formed might conceivably have endured, granted material 
good fortune and on both sides exceptional good will. Circumstances were 
hostile and between the parties—once passion faded—was neither tenderness 
nor sympathy. The result was disaster. From that ill-starred marriage came the 
ruin of two lives. 


Bulwer’s married life lasted nearly nine years. When, in 1836, he and Rosina 
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_ were formally separated they could look back on as sorry a record of selfish- 
_ hess, mutual injustice, extravagance, drudgery and embittered quarrelling as 


any nine years of married life have ever shown. Whose the greater fault makes 


_ ho matter. Perhaps on behalf of Edward, who had to earn a livelihood for a 
_ wife, with no domestic training and no taste for economy, and two small 


children, may be urged that the terrible strain of grinding work would have 


_ fretted the nerves of a man much less excitable than he; conversely, it is certain 


that up to a point Rosina bore with exemplary meckness treatment which 


no woman could for long endure. Bulwer, once he became on edge and 


through the thinning veil of his physical passion began to see his wife as a 


mental inferior who had cost him his mother’s favour and in exchange brought 


_ only drudgery upon him, was always morose and often violent. As has been 
_ said, for long enough she bore with him. But when her patience failed and she 
in her turn grew angry, her vindictiveness and passion for revenge became a 
_ frenzy which at last possessed her utterly, so that, for the forty-five miserable 
_and lonely years which followed the separation, she thought and spoke and 
_ dreamed of nothing else save, while he was still alive to destroy the happiness, 
_ after he was dead to blast the reputation of the man who once had been her © 
_ husband and her lover. . 


The amount of work achieved by Bulwer during the nine years of his 


_ marriage was only less extraordinary than its variety and success. He published 
- eight full length novels, a crowded disquisition on English character, society 
and institutions; a romantic fairy tale; a satirical poem of several thousand 
lines; and numerous essays, stories, dialogues and criticisms for periodical 
_ issue. For nearly two years he edited—and actively edited, as controller and 
_ chief contributor—one of the leading reviews of the day. Elected to Parliament 
in April 1830, he was continuously a member, not only until the date of his 
_ separation from Rosina, but for five years after that. During this time he 
_ made many speeches both in the House and outside, and wrote in two days a 
pamphlet on the political crisis of the autumn of 1835, which ran through 
_ twenty-one editions in six weeks and was generally admitted to have been one 
_ of the main causes of the Whig majority at the General Election of December 


1835. 
Of this threefold activity—literary, editorial and political—only the first 


section arrived at a point of permanent success. Novel-writing, once a public 


has been secured, depends primarily on the assiduity and inventiveness of the 
individual writer; these qualities Bulwer possessed in generous measure, and 


knew so well how to organise them that he soon reached a point when he 


_ could be paid as piper and yet call his own tune. 


As an editor, however, Bulwer was less comfortable. In 1831 he succeeded 
to the control of the New Monthly Magazine, which had enjoyed a decade of 
sleepy conservatism under the indolent rule of Thomas Campbell. Instantly 
the paper was galvanised into radical activity of such a challenging kind that 
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old subscribers were frightened or angered into ceasing their subscriptions. 
New ones were hardly come by. In consequence Bulwer’s tenure of office 
ended in the summer of 1833, and the tradition grew up that, as an editor, he 
had been a failure. From the point of view of immediate profit-earning, this 
was true enough; but posterity, called upon to judge Bulwer’s New Monthly 
for its interest and mental quality, will admit that the twenty-one numbers 
for which he was responsible are more individual, vigorous and permanently 
readable than any corresponding series throughout the magazine’s long life. 

Finally, in Parliament Bulwer made the mistake of expecting intellectual 
interests to have an appeal for British legislators. Elected a Reform Member, 
he chose to apply his Liberal principles to matters of the mind and not merely 
to regard them as concerned with constitutional change. He urged that in- 
telligence was more worthy of respect and public reward than either wealth 
or title. He attacked the monopoly theatres; he demanded copyright protec- 
tion for authors; he urged the removal of newspaper duties. For a young mem=- _ 
ber, elected to make the future safe for democracy (and incidentally for himself), _ 
to waste time and talent over causes which could at best influence very few 
votes and might at worst give offence to important people was so misguided — 
as to be inadmissible. His fellow politicians decided that Bulwer’s Liberalism 
was at once frivolous and distasteful. 

Nevertheless he fought for his parliamentary career long and doggedly. — 
At one moment—in 1834—when a Durham premiership seemed possible and i 
was indeed the expressed desire of a large section of the Reform party, Bulwer _ 
was perhaps on the threshold of political success. As a follower of Durham, 
whom he admired and trusted, with whom he was agreed both in spirit and 
policy, he might have reached Cabinet rank by the middle ’thirties and become — 
in time a great Liberal leader. But Durham was side-tracked, and Bulwer lost | 
the only leader capable of inspiring him beyond the hampering limits of his ; 
own self-consciousness. Early in 1835, as a reward for his pamphlet of the 
preceding autumn, Melbourne offered him a minor post in the new Whig _ 
administration. Partly because Durham was not to be his colleague and super- 
ior, mainly because of the, at that time, acute crisis in his married life, he refused. _ 
Thereafter he had no other chance of prominence, until late in the fifties Lord — 
Derby gave him the Colonial Office. For about a year he held it with distinc- 
tion. But the relentless hatred of the woman who had been his wife pursued — 
him even into Cabinet meetings. The situation became unbearable. His 
health broke down and he went into retirement for the last time. Thus un- _ 
satisfactorily ended the political career of a man who had nearly every quality _ 
of a great administrator and of a wise and liberal statesman. 

The events of Bulwer’s life from the year 1836 onward can be briefly sum- 
marised. He remained the slave of his temperament, and until the end con-— 
tinued to expiate in one way or another the faults and misfortunes of his — 
youth. At times, when more than ordinarily aware of the malice of his — 
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personal enemies or more miserably haunted than usual by the spectre of his 
tragic married life, he would withdraw completely from the public eye. At 
peer times the same impulses would drive him desperately into the arena of 
Open activity and criticism, as though pain had reached a point when only more 
pain could make it bearable. Thus the years went by, the unhappy man now 
hugging a solitude he hated, now challenging a ridicule more hateful still. 
Often he was sick and feverishly in search of health; seldom he smiled; always 
he worked. | 

_ Early in 1838 he founded, in alliance with Dr. Lardner, a paper called The 
Monthly Chronicle. It ran for a few years, but never with success, having no 
single personality to give it character and, among its directors, more learning 
than power to charm. In May of the same year a sensational speech against 
slavery brought him the enthusiastic applause of the Radicals but provoked the 
‘Tory press to anger of a grossly personal kind. In November he was made a 
baronet. His retirement from Parliament followed Melbourne’s defeat in 
1841. Two years later, the death of his mother installed him at Knebworth and, 
at her wish, he celebrated his inheritance by assuming her surname. Hence- 
forward he was Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton. In 1847 he fought an election as a 
Whig in his old constituency of Lincoln, but was defeated. The next year he 
‘tried again and once again was beaten. The Liberal party as he had known it 
in the ‘thirties had greatly changed, and to lack of harmony between his ideas 
and those of the party whom he was proposing to support may in large degree 
‘be attributed these two failures. When he next appeared on a parliamentary 
hustings (in 1852) he had joined Disraeli’s new group of Tory democrats and 
from then to his death was professedly a member of the Conservative party. 

_ Gradually by the sheer impetus of hard work he became one of the dominat- 
ing figures of the time. He was never popular, and his distinction was of the 
grave impressive kind which wins a reluctant respect rather than enthusiastic 
admiration. But he had achieved pre-eminence in so many departments of 
life that he became an almost inevitable symbol of intellectual dignity. He was 
elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University in December 1856. In 1858 came 
the brief tenure of the Colonial Office. In 1863, after Gladstone and Lord 
Stanley had refused, he was offered the throne of Greece, a seat no more uneasy 
than that he occupied in ordinary life and one which he might have filled with 
startling effect. In 1866 he accepted a peerage from Lord Derby. In January 
1873 he died, and at his funeral service in the Abbey the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Jowett. 

It is hard to say how far Bulwer remained an ambitious man. He never lost 
his dogged determination to succeed; but desire for success became rather a 
craving for some stimulus against his secret torments than a wish to hear the 
plaudits of the crowd. His almost fabulous activities—his political energy and 
theorising, his tireless writing, his plans and embellishments to Knebworth, 
his stubborn progress toward success as a dramatist—were undertaken as much 
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in order to drug himself against his private griefs as for their own sake. What 
has just been called the spectre of his tragic married life, so far from being laid 
by the formal separation between husband and wife, became more relentless 
in its pursuit of both parties as the years went by. The circumstances of the? 
Bulwer marriage-scandal were never likely to be forgotten while Rosina—- 
tormented, crazy soul—was able, in any place, in any form, to force them on | 
the notice of the world. Wherefore he had to struggle on, bearing not only the : 
burden of his own uneasy temperament, but also the knowledge that his most ; 
intimate sorrows were public property and liable at any moment to be thrown | 
up against him by his enemies. Few semi-public, wholly famous lives can have 
been passed under such a weight of misery. : 

Of alleviations he had hardly any. During the last years of his life he came to 
a companionship with his son which brought real, if belated, comfort. For the 
rest he relied on two staunch friendships which, in their different ways, con- 
soled his loneliness. The first was with Lady Blessington, whose acquaintance 
he had made while editing the New Monthly, of whose circle in Seamore Place 
and later at Gore House he became the most faithful member. The atmosphere 
of Lady Blessington’s home was peculiarly suited to Bulwer’s temperament. 
He found there a freedom from prejudice and snobbery, a keen and cosmopoli- 
tan interest in things of the mind, a readiness to hear new ideas and consider 
them, and a social sans-fagon which were all too rare in the fashionable gather- 
ings of the day. Throughout the ’forties—and until the bankruptcy in 1849 of 
the mistress of the only truly emancipated circle in London society—the 
existence of Gore House, with its kindly understanding hostess and the in- 
eeligtns ease of its evening reunions, was a continual encouragement and balm 
to : a 

Bulwer’s other friendship was of a wholly different character. Early in the - 
‘thirties he had taken an active part in helping Leigh Hunt toward money and 
recognition, and in the course of his efforts had made acquaintance with a young _ 
barrister called John Forster, who wrote literary criticism for The Examiner. 
The intimacy of Forster and Bulwer developed into a close friendship, and the - 
long history of that friendship (it outlasted Bulwer’s life) forms one of the most _ 
curious episodes in the literary record of the nineteenth century. The per- _ 
sonality of Forster was of the kind whose strength and influence has to be taken 
by posterity more or less on trust. He succeeded in impressing himself so 
forcibly on the confidence of more than one important writer as to become a 
sort of organiser of literary genius. Dickens depended almost entirely on his 
practical good sense, downright opinion and untiring efficiency. Ainsworth _ 
probably owed to him as great a proportion of his ultimate failure as did 
Dickens his success; for Forster was no less dangerous as an enemy than valu- 
able as a friend. As for Bulwer—his relationship with this masterful, ruthless 
and rather unattractive man was the queerest compound of affection, timidity, 
clinging reliance and occasional patronage. Bulwer seems often to have 
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disliked Forster, often to have feared him; but he could not dispense with the 
sturdy commonsense which checked his too extravagant schemes, consoled him 
under attack, saw publishers on his behalf, advised him how to act when 
Rosina made one of her periodical assaults on his peace and reputation. Forster, 
on the other hand, both admired Bulwer and despised him. The grandiose 
and rhetorical talent, which could send the public into ecstasies of bemused 
enthusiasm over some lofty minded hero or ruthless murderess, impressed 
Forster's solid and pedestrian mind as the highest form of genius. But the moral 
weakness which lay behind this intellectual power flattered Forster’s own 
strength and provoked his contempt—so much so, indeed, that it is impossible 
to absolve him from the charge of having now and again deliberately indulged 
_ a private sadism at Bulwer’s expense by provoking precisely the kind of critical 
storm which hurt him most. 

Nevertheless the two of them held together; and even Bulwer’s abandon- 
ment of Liberalism and his public adhesion to the Protectionist Toryism of 
Disraeli was not allowed to shake an alliance, which in every department of 
both men’s individual activity had become so much a habit as to be virtually an 
essential of life. 

_ If an attempt be made fairly to appraise the career of Edward Bulwer, it is 
surely astonishing, not that he failed to make more of his life, but rather that 
he made so much. Thwarted at every turn by the hatred of a woman who once 
had loved him; suavely but effectively cold-shouldered by the society which 
would ordinarily have acclaimed him one of their leaders, the only absolute 
achievement of his years of unflagging labour was a popularity among novel- 
readers as great as that of any other novelist of his time. But this popularity he 


had to win and keep against odds peculiar to his individual case. The thousands 


who read each book in eager satisfaction, to whom his name was literally 
a household word, must be kept ignorant of the frustration and. spiritual 
anguish which were warping the mind and destroying the happiness of their 
favourite entertainer. Inevitably he came to write, not from his heart (for that 
must be guarded in close secrecy), but from his brain. Year after year he forced 
that brain to work; gradually it tired, faltered into self-repetition, then died. 
And when it died, the unreasoning artificial popularity which it had so gallantly 
created and maintained, died with it. After 1873 and after a very brief period of 
decadence, the reputation of Bulwer as a novelist faded rapidly. Only the 


countless cheap editions, translations and piracies of his works which still 


4 throng the second-hand bookshops of England, Europe and America remained 


to bear forlorn witness to the days when not to read Bulwer was to confess 


oneself illiterate. Will those days return? Who shall say? There have been 
stranger rehabilitations. i 
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HARRY LEON WILSON 


By SIR MAURICE AMOS 


T is the purpose of this article to command the gratitude of mankind by adver- 

tising the merits of Mr. Harry Leon Wilson.* To announce this design may seem 
at first sight to be an act of unnecessary benevolence—not to mankind—but to 
the author we have undertaken to commend. Mr. Wilson’s works have been before 
the public for a number of years; they are produced in England by a leading firm of 
publishers; and one of his books has given its substance and its name both to a 
successful play and to a popular film. 

But books have their fates. For some undiscovered reason, those of my client have 
never attained, in England at any rate, the fame to which a few people think they are 
entitled. It is our submission that they are very funny. 

This hazardous and delicate proposition, however earnestly entertained by its 
advocates, is as difficult to prove in an article as it would be in the Court of King’s 
Bench: “M’lud, and members of the jury, I propose now to read to you a work from 
the plaintiff’s pen entitled, Kate, or Up from the Depths: it is a short story about a 
pack of beagles, and . . .” “How short is it, Mr. Smith?” “About twelve thousand 
words, m’lud.” “Oh, come, Mr. Smith, you can’t take up the time of the Court like 
that, you know. Won’t it be enough for your case if you read the jury a few extracts? 
You will no doubt be able to explain to us, in your own words, when we may expect 
to be entertained, and why.” “As your Ludship pleases . . .” But, of course, Mr. 
Smith will doubtless call a retired undertaker to say that, he always reads Curls to his 
family on Christmas Eve, and an eminent politician to testify that his dog is called 
Ruggles. We wish him luck: his best chance will be if he can trap his lordship into 
observing that this court is not a theatre. But that is not likely to happen. Our author 
is not a knock-about artist; he is not even a George Ade, a Charles Dunn, or an 
Artemus Ward, who gets his laugh in 1,500 words. You must give him space in 
which to tell his story, to present his characters, to create a situation, to make you 
guess what to expect, so that you may have the satisfaction of guessing wrong. Give 


_ him space and time, and then lend your ears to frolicking variations on the American. 
_ dialect, played by an artist, who, having a command of the classical idiom, knows 


what he is about. 
Mr. Wilson’s chief gift to geography is the town of Red Gap in the State of 


¥ Washington; his principal contribution to biography is Mrs. Lysander John 


Pettengill, the owner and most competent manager of the Arrowhead, a cattle-ranch 


_ covering many square miles of mountain, which looks to Red Gap for its gossip and 


its groceries. It is from the lips of “Ma Pettengill”, telling yarns in the evening over 


_ her knitting to her New York fishing-guest, that we chiefly derive, in the book that 


bears her name, and in Somewhere in Red Gap, our all too scanty information as to 


“conditions prevailing in that section.” 
* The books of Mr. H. L. Wilson, which have been published in England (all at the Bodley Head) are the 


following: Ruggles of Red Gap, Ma Pettengill, Bunker Bean, Somewhere in Red Gap, The Wrong Twin, Merton 
of the Movies, So this is Golf, Oh, Doctor! and Professor, How Could You? 


This article has been set in “Monotype” Fournier, Series No. 185. The same face, with shortened 
caps (Series 285) is also available 
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“I didn’t know you had winter sports up here.” 

“T didn’t either till I got down to Red Gap last winter and found out that was what we had 
been having. Here I had been gritting along winter after winter, calling it work, and come to 
find out it’s what parties go a long distance to indulge in and have to wear careful clothes for it. 
Yes, sir; society is mad about it. . . . Next winter I'll try to get the real sporting spirit into this 
gang of sedentaries up here; buy them uniforms and start a winter sports club. Their ideal winter 
sport so far is to calk up every chink in the bunk-house, fill the air-tight stove full of pitch pine 
and get down with a good book by Elinor Glyn. They never been at all mad about romping out 
in the keen frosty air that sets the blood tingling and brings back the roses to their wan cheeks. 
—Take last winter. Not knowing it was sport it seems at times like toil. First it snowed early 
and caught a lot of my cows and calves in the mountains. While we sported around with these, 
working ’em down into the valley, the weather changed. It snowed harder. Just oodles of the 
most perfectly darling snow. Then distemper broke out among the saddle horses. . . . Too much 
trouble for cussing. I tried that out scientifically. So I had to get out and make a hand. If I heard 
someone say I did as much as any three of these molly-coddles up here I'd just simper in silence 
and look down. Only I wish I’d known it was a fashionable winter sport. I'd of been more 
carefree.” 

* .. So I came down to Red Gap about December first hoping to hole up for the winter and 
get thoroughly warmed through before spring. Little did I know our growing metropolis was 
to be torn by dissension until you didn’t know who was speaking to who. And all because of a 
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lady Bohemian from Washington Square, New York City, who had crept into our midst and 


started a Latin Quarter overnight.” 
This was Miss Vernabelle Smith visiting with Miss Metta Bigler: 

I got to tell you about Metta. She’s our artist; gives lessons in oil painting and burnt wood 
and other refinements. People take six lessons off Metta and go home and burn all the Indian 
heads on leather sofa pillows that you’d ever want to see. Also she can paint a pink fish and a 
copper skillet and a water-melon with one slice cut out as good as anyone between here and 
Spokane. She’s a perfectly good girl, falling on thirty, refers to herself without a pang as a 
bachelor girl, and dresses as quiet as even a school-teacher has to in a small town. 

Mrs. Pettengill is invited to meet the interesting guest: 

Vernabelle greeted me with many contortions, like she was taking an exercise and said she 
had heard so much about me and how interesting it was to meet one who did things. I said I was 
merely in the cattle business. She said, “How perfect !’’ and clasped her hands in ecstacy over the 
very idea. She said I was by way of being the ideal type for it. And did I employ real cowboys?; 
and they, too, must be fascinating, because they did things. I said they did, if watched; otherwise 
not. And did I acquire an ascendancy over their tough natures? I said we quickly parted for ever 
if I didn’t do that. Then she clanked along to the couch, where she sat down on her feet. 
Vernabelle’s Bohemian nights, with elderberry wine and cigarettes, were a star 

feature at first: but they soon excited the displeasure of the 
ultra-conservative element of the North-side set, and what they said about the new Latin 
Quarter was a plenty. . . . They said this here talk about getting away from it all meant the ruin 
of the home upon which all durable civilisation must be built; and as for wives and mothers 
going round without their stockings, look at what befell proud Rome. 

But it was Dulcie who defeated Vernabelle. Dulcie was also a visitor from New 

York: the advance notice in the Recorder announced that: 
one of Gotham’s fair daughters would winter in our midst, and how she was a prominent 
society leader and an ornament of the fast hunting set, noted for her wit and beauty and dazzling 
costumes, and how a series of brilliant affairs was being planned in her honour by her hostess 
and aunt, Mrs. Leonard Wales, Red Gap’s prominent society matron and representative of all 
that was best in our community who would entertain extensively at her new and attractive 
home in Price’s Addition. 

On inspection Dulcie turned out to be: 


nothing but a short, fat, blond kid of seventeen or eighteen that had never led any society 
whatever. You could tell that right quick. She was rapidly eating cream-cheese sandwiches 


~~ 


Peco 
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when I was presented to her. I knew in one look that society had never bothered Dulcie any. 
Victuals was her curse. In the cattle business it ain’t riding disrespectful horses that gets you 
the big money; its being able to guess weights. And if Dulcie pulled a pound less than one 
hundred and eighty then all my years of training has gone for nought. She was certainly big- 
framed stock going into winter strong. 

But Dulcie announced: 


that New York society had simply quit taking up Bohemians, it not being considered smart 
any longer, and did we really take them up here? . . . She said of course society people now 
and then made up a party and went down to Washington Square to look them over, but as for 
taking them up, oh dear no! It was more like a slumming party. One could stare at them, but 
one simply didn’t know them. 
The Latin Quarter of Red Gap thereupon ceased to exist: and having marked her 
dictatorship, Dulcie proceeded to introduce a new entertainment. 

She first said what perfectly darling snow we had here. This caused some astonishment, no 
one present having ever regarded snow as darling but merely as something to shovel or wade 
through. So Dulcie pronged off a piece of sticky chocolate cake and talked on. She said everyone 
in New York was outdooring, and why didn’t we outdoor? . . . She said right from this window 
she could see a corking hill for a toboggan slide, and it would be perfectly darling to be out 

3 there with plenty of hot coffee and sandwiches; and there must be some peachy trips for snow- 
shoe parties with sandwiches and coffee at the end; or skating in the moonlight with a big 
bonfire and coffee and sandwiches. . . . By the opening day of the sports club you wouldn’t of 
thought any one in town had ever tried to get away from it all. Even them that thought it crazy 
come and stood around and said so. . . . Dulcie had sure put one large crimp in Bohemia, even 
if she could not justly be called an intellectural giantess. And Vernabelle knew who to blame, 
too, when the little group quit coming round to get away from it all. She knew it was Dulcie. 
She said that Dulcie seemed to be a pampered society butterfly that devoted all her thoughts 
to dress. This was repeated to Dulcie by an ex-Bohemian, but she found no poison in it. She 
said of course she devoted all her thoughts to dress; that a young girl with her figure had to 
if she ever expected to get anywhere in the world. 

Old Safety-First Timmins was a respected enemy of Mrs. Pettengill’s, and owned 

a neighbouring ranch. This is how he got the best of her over a deal in mules for the 

War. It all came of something in a Sunday paper about whales for food. There was 
the picture of a handsome whale and the picture of a French cook kissing his fingers over the 
way he has cooked some of it; and the picture of a pleased young couple eating whale in a swell 
restaurant; and the picture of a fair young bride in her kitchenette cutting up three cents’ worth 
of whale-meat into a chafing-dish and saying how glad she was to have something tasty and 
cheap for dearie’s lunch . . . and so on, till you’d think the world’s food troubles was going to 
be settled in jig time; all people had to do was to go out and get a good eating whale and salt 
down the side meat and smoke the shoulders and grind up some sausage and be fixed for the 
winter, with plenty to send a mess round to the neighbours now and then. 

The boys in the bunk-house, having embraced and embroidered the idea, try it on 

Mr. Timmins. Don’t he want to come in on the ground floor? Sandy says: 

“Well, I wasn’t going to tell you at first, but I guess it’ll be safe with you, you being a good 
friend of the Arrowhead, only don’t let it go no further; but the fact is the boss is negotiating 

- for the whale privilege in Great Salt Lake. Yes, sir, she’s bribing the Utah legislature this very 
minute to let the bill go through. . . . As soon as the governor has signed the bill she’ll put in a 
couple of good three-year-old bull whales and a nice little herd of heifers and have the world’s 
_meat supply at her fingers ends in less than five years. . . .” Safety looks a bit startled at this, 
and Sandy goes on to say that though whale meat is now but a fad of the idle rich it’s bound 
to be the meat of rich and poor alike in future. He’d bet a thousand dollars to a dime that by 
the time the next war came along the first thing they’d do would be to establish a whale-less day. 


Safety sees a difficulty in shipping the original herd up to Salt Lake: 


_ Sandy said it was true; there would be the initial expense of loading on to flat cars, and a 
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couple of tunnels would have to be widened so the bulls wouldn’t be rasped going through, 
“but that I have already taken up with the railroad company.” 

“T can just hear you talk,” said Sandy, “You'll be saying, ‘I knew that whole fool bunch 
when not one had a dollar he could call his own the day after he was paid off, and now look 
at °em—throwing their hundreds of thousands right and left, houses with pianos in every room; 
new boots every week; silver-mounted saddles at a thousand each; choice wines, liquors, and 
cigars; private taxi-cabs; and Alexander J. Sawtelle, the wealthy banker, being elected to 
Congress by an overwhelming majority.’ That’s the way you'll be talking . . . with regret 
eating into your vitals like some horrible acid that is fatal to man and beast.” 
Whales, however, were finally talked out, without damage to Mr. Timmins, and 

they were already little more than a stimulating memory, when one of the con- 
spirators returned from a visit to the circus, where he had seen an elephant; and this 
vision suggested a more scientific assault on Old Safety’s credulity. The elephant 
project was wrapped in alluring mystery: 

“The boys clam up. They say this is nothing like whales, but a dry-land proposition too 
important to talk about; that I’ve sworn everyone to secrecy, but he’ll see soon enough what 
it is when the big money begins to roll in. They don’t mind telling him it’s an African pro- 
position of new and nourishing food, a regular god-send to the human race, but they got to 
keep quiet until I get my options bought up so I’ll have the cream of the business. . . . “Whales 
was pretty good,” says Sandy, ‘but since the boss got a line on this other animal she’s disposed 
of her whale interests for seventy-three thousand dollars.’ . . . Safety hung round, listening 
keenly while the boys squandered their vast wealth in various reprehensible ways, trying to 
get some idea about the new animal. . .. Then he came up to ask me once more if he couldn’t 
take some mules off my hands. He found out quick and short that he couldn’t. Still he hung 
round, talking nonsense as far as I could make out, because I hadn’t yet been let in on the new 
elephant proposition. . . . I said I was sticking to cattle in spite of the infamous gossip against 
’em, and all reports to the contrary was mere society chatter. Still he acted like I was trying to 
fool him. He went out saying if I changed my mind any time I was to let him know, and he’d 
be over again soon to talk mules at least, if nothing else, and anything he could do for me any 
time, just say the word, and try some of this gum, and so forth... . By this time they’re shipping 
thousands of steer elephants at top prices; they catch ’em up off soft feed and fatten °em on 
popcorn and peanuts, and every Thanksgiving they send a nice fat calf down to the White 
House, for no one looks at turkey any more. Sandy is now telling what a snap it will be to ride 
herd on elephants. ‘You pick out a big one’ he says ‘and you build a little cupalo up on top of 
him and climb into it by means of a ladder, and set there in this little furnished room with a 
good book, and smoke and pass the time away while your good old saddle-elephant does the work. 
All you got to do is lean out of the front window now and then and jab him in the forehead with 
an ice-pick, whichever way you want him to turn.’ ” 


Meanwhile it certainly looks as if Old Timmins was hooked. What about selling 


him some of these mules the Army Remount Officers have so frequently smiled at? 
It’s Sandy’s idea: 


We'll cut out a bunch of culls—thin stuff and runts and cripples—and make him give about 
four times what they’re worth on a promise to let him into the new deal; tell him we must be 
rid of this stuff to make room for the new animals, and naturally we'll favour our friends. 

Mrs. Pettengill is bitter—she has certain previous transactions to revenge. 


Now I'll tell you what, I says, very businesslike, you boys tole him along till he gets hectic 
enough to take that bunch of mule runts down in the south field, and anything you get over 
fifty dollars a head I'll split with you. Sandy hollers at this. He says this bunch ain’t mules but 
rabbits, and that I wouldn’t refuse forty a head for ’em this minute. . . . I tell him all very true; 
but this is just the margin for his lasting financial genius which he displays so little reticence 
about that it'll get into the papers and make him a marked man from coast to coast if he ain’t 


Cais He says oh, all right, if I want to take it that way, and he’ll see what he can do. . 


ure enough, the very next day here came the depraved old outcast marauding around again 
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at lunch time and et with the boys in the kitchen. . . . Sandy Sawtelle drew an affecting picture 
of himself being cut off by high living at the age of ninety, leaving six or eight million dollars in 
round numbers and hearing his kin squabble over his will till the lawyers got most of it. They 
said Safety hardly et a morsel and had an evil glitter in his eyes. 
Three days later Old Safety writes a cheque for two thousand and odd dollars, being 
eighty-five dollars a head for twenty-five animals that 

looked so much like field mice I was afraid that cats would make a mistake. 

And when, amid howls of triumph, the elephants were divulged to him, he didn’t 
utter a single yell. What could be the matter? A belated letter that arrived next day 
contains the explanation: 

This man in Seattle that keeps track of prices for me writes that the top of the mule-market 
has blown sky-high; that if I got anything looking at all like a mule not to let it go off the place 
for less than two hundred dollars, because mule buyers is sure desperate. . . . You can imagine 
the pins and needles Safety’d been on for a week, scared I’d get the tip and knowing if he even 
mentioned them runts at any price whatever I’d be wise at once. That joke of the boys must 
of seemed heaven-sent to him. . . . I don’t hardly believe I'll ever attempt anything crooked on 
old Safety again—and yet . . . I don’t really know but if there was some wanton duplicity 
come up that I could handle myself and not have to leave to that pack of amateur thieves out 
in the bunk house, and it was dead sure and I didn’t risk doing more than two years’ penal 
servitude—yes, I really don’t know. Even now mebbe all ain’t over between us. 

But it must be for us. Red Gap and the Arrowhead Ranch are far from exhausting 
Mr. Wilson’s invention. Merton of the Movies is the novel already referred to, which 
is perhaps remembered by some Londoners, both as a play and as a film. It is the story 
of the youth from Simsbury, Illinois, who abandons a perfectly good job as assistant 
to Mr. Gashwiler, the general dealer, to realise his ambition at Hollywood. He there 
encounters the muse of irony: 

He’s a small-town hick that saved up seventy-two dollars to come here from Goosewallow, 
Michigan, to go into pictures—took a correspondence course in screen acting, and all that. ee 
Say, yesterday he looked like the juvenile lead of a busted road-show that has walked in from 
Albany and was just standing around on Broadway wondering who he’d consent to sign up 
with for forty weeks. .. . 

His See superb natural talent for overacting are discovered and are quickly 
put to ingenious use in a parody of the romantic drama—he, meanwhile, escaping 
his own notice as the big scream. There is wild Western stuff, out in the wide open 
spaces, where men are men; tills are robbed, and the crime confessed by the hero, 
mother business, infamous sleuths, illusions of pursuit—zout le tremblement—but 
all on the cross. Merton’s virginity is, however, so carefully nursed that it proves 
possible to shoot him in yet a second story. He is sent to study an 

Edgar Wayne film, a touching story in which the timid, diffident country boy triumphed over 

difficulties and won the love of a pure New York society girl, meantime protecting his mother 

from the insulting sneers of the idle rich and being made to suffer intensely by the apparent 
moral wreck of his dear little sister, whom a rich scoundrel lured to the great city with false 
promises that he would make a fine lady of her. oe 
In the revised version Merton plays the country boy to the jeune premiere’s New 
ociety girl. But differences creep in: 
oe iy her cigarette and ie nearer. Then she mischievously pinched his cheek 
as the New York men had pinched his little sister’s. Having done this, she placed her hand 
beneath his chin and raised his face to her. “Now look up at her . . . that’s it—look frightened 
while she’s admiring you in that bold way, Now turn a little and look down again. Pinch his 
eek once more, Lulu. . . .” 
ane she was made to snatch a kiss from him as he stood by her, his basket on his 
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arm. He struggled in her embrace, then turned to flee. She was soon looking after 

him, laughing, carelessly slapping one leg with her riding crop. Some scenes later: 
he became the pitiful victim of a great city, crawling back to the home shelter on a wintry night. 
... Through the blinding snow-storm he staggered, half falling, to reach the door, where he 
collapsed. . . . His old mother had risen, had seemed about to embrace him fondly when he 


knelt at her feet, but then had drawn herself sternly up and pointed commandingly to the door 


a long time she remained obdurate but at last relented. Then . . . came to fall upon her knees 
before the wreck who had returned to her. 


While the returned prodigal lay on the couch, nursed by the forgiving mother, the 


sister returned “in company with the New York society girl who seemed aghast at _ 
the wreck of him she had once wooed.” Great stuff; Merton knew he had put in some 


very conscientious business. But one detail puzzled him: 


This was the bundle to which he had clung as he blindly plunged through the storm. He } 


had still fiercely clutched it after entering the little room, clasping it to his breast even as he 


sank at his mother’s feet in physical exhaustion and mental anguish, to implore her forgiveness. — 


Later the bundle was placed beside him as he lay, pale and wan, on the couch. 


However, Merton survives the discovery that he is an eminent comedian, and is 


left discoursing to an interviewer on his art. Not to be missed. 


Space runs short, but a word must be said of Mr. Wilson’s last book,* Professor, — 


How Could You? This is the autobiographical record of the adventures of the innocent 
desperado who, driven to extreme courses by his wife’s election as mayor of his 


home-town, makes a clean bolt for anonymity, single-blessedness, and the great open — 
spaces—a choice story, enlivened by the narrator’s ardent efforts to acquire colloquial — 
American researches of which, being a philologist, he does not fail to record the fruits. _ 


Having drifted into the temporary role of an Indian chief, in attendance upon an 
eloquent and itinerant vendor of “the famed Aga-Jac Bitters at the merely nominal 
price of a dollar a bottle,” he relates that: 
it seemed to me that with this ideal companion I should like to continue on even into the 
Hudson Bay country . . . and I suggested as much to Mr. Jackson. He replied that the picking 
up there couldn’t be so very good, and that for his part he preferred a country with not more than 
twenty miles between towns that would skin pretty. A little patience on my part and I had his 


a 


meaning. We were yet in the State of Illinois where the picking [opportunity for gain] was — 


fair: . . . and by to-morrow we'll be safe in the grand old State of lowa, which skins pretty 
[repays endeavour] three hundred and sixty-five days in the year and in leap year one day more. 
In fact, give me Iowa, where the boobs [yaps or bucks] simply come up and ask to be had [beg 
to be dealt with] and I wouldn’t crave another State out of our whole glorious union. A guy 
[bird or man] with any savvy [acumen] needn’t ever step across its border. 


Mr. Wilson was born at Oregon, Illinois, in 1867: he has edited Puck; and now lives 
at Monterey, California. From a recent interview published in the Boston Transcript 
we learn that he has travelled as far West as Singapore and as far East as Tripoli; that 
owing to trouble about a dog he has never been in England; that he prefers country 
weeklies to all other newspapers; and that he thinks New York the ugliest city in the 
world. He is reported as being completely satisfied with California; and his admirers 
can have only one cause for concern, namely, lest, like Stevenson with Treasure 
Island, he may find it impossible to read his own works. 


* A still later work, Lone Tree, has not apparently been published in England. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EARLY DAYS OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


(To the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—It is an amazing thing that so little should generally be known, and so much mystery bemade, 

of the early life and circumstances of David Herbert Lawrence, in view of the fact that there are so 
many persons living to-day who could each contribute quite an interesting “ something ” to the story 
of those early days. The majority of us who formed that little band of comrades—we have been called 
“ Pagans ”—of whom you have read in The White Peacock and Sons and Lovers, are still living, and 
each of us could tell a story of Lawrence; and what a different story from what might be expected in 
many quarters ! 

I am acutely conscious of the fact that it is really wrong to attempt to deal with the early life of 
Lawrence in a letter which will permit only of a bare recital of the simple facts. Each of the out- 
standing incidents of those early years should be considered carefully because of the impression it, 
individually, made upon this hyper-sensitive character. I have no hesitation in saying that one of the 
deepest impressions made upon Lawrence’s young nature, affording an explanation of an attitude 
towards his father that must have appeared inexplicable to many people, was made when he discovered 
the true circumstances in which his mother and father were married; and I have still less hesitation in 
expressing the opinion that the “ Little Woman ” (Lawrence’s mother) never made a greater mistake 
than when she related those circumstances to us. His cynical attitude towards some women dates from 
an incident that occurred shortly after the death of his brother, “ Ern ”’, whom the whole family 
idolised. This attitude was further “ burnt ” into him by the “ blistering ” his young soul received 
during the time he was working as foreign correspondent to a firm of manufacturers in Nottingham. 
The girls at the factory appear to have taken a sheer delight in searing his youthful innocence. You 
may be of the opinion that such a remark is a queer one to be made in respect of D. H. Lawrence. 
It is; but believe me, it is a true one. 

Briefly, the story of those early years is as follows :—Arthur Lawrence, a young collier, a member 
of a family of miners from Brinsley, one of the numerous mining villages lying in the Eastwood dis- 
trict in Nottinghamshire, a dashing and good-looking youth, fond of dress and the gayest possible 
time, used to follow the custom of many youths of the district and run down to Nottingham most 
week-ends by one of the cheap market trains which always ran on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

I have never known quite definitely how the meeting came about, but I believe that it was at one of 
the numerous “ dances ” or “ dancing classes ” held in the city on Saturday nights, that he first met 
“ Lydia,” the daughter of a tradesman carrying on business in the Peashill Rise district of the city, 
and a member of a family in quite good circumstances. Lydia promptly fell in love with the handsome, 
dark and curly-haired young collier. It is certain that therewas considerable opposition from her people, 
but Lydia had that strian of stubbornness which she transmitted, in a marked degree, to each of her sons, 
and to David Herbert in particular, and her little toss of the head and irritating “ sniff” that I remem- 
ber so well, were anwsers to all objections. She married Arthur Lawrence. There were five children, 


the names and order of birth being George, Emily, Ernest, David Herbert and Lettice Ada. 


When I was seven years of age, my family moved into a house that Father had built in the Lynn 
Croft eee of the Parish of Greasley, and all the children of our family began to attend at the Beauvale 


Board Schools. Here it was that I first made the acquaintance of Lawrence, who was one year my senior 
and one standard higher in the school. He was a thin, pale, weakly lad, always scrupulously clean, 


neat and tidy, with no energy for our ofttimes over-robust games and no apparent inclination to 


_ attempt to join us. A book and a quiet corner were always his delight and he would much more often 


‘be found with girl companions than with boys. He had a high-pitched, girlish voice which always rose 


in pitch with the least excitement, a feature which he retained to early manhood, as he retained also 


‘that impatient toss of the head he got from his mother and that unruly lock of hair that always would 


persist in drooping to one side of his high forehead. 
Biches whole of his schoolboy years, he was known as “ Bert,” and this was the name used 
by the whole of the members of the family. Occasionally, I have known a misguided woman, think- 
ing to address him in a way which might be construed as shewing liking or sympathy, call him 
“ Bertie”, and this he positively hated, though I do not recall an instance when he allowed his resent- 
ment to be seen. 
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At this time, the Lawrences were living in “‘ The Breach,” a typical agglomeration of colliery 
houses, spoilt by its abominable “ middle lane,” a feature which D. H. Lawrence never forgot and 
always held as a sin committed by the colliery company responsible for the erection of such an un- 
savoury, unhealthy and unnecessary blot on the earth. : 

Ernest Lawrence, who received his early training in an office at Langley Mill, a neighbouring town 
just over the Derbyshire border, had made splendid progress and succeeded in obtaining a position, 
with plenty of prospects of advancement, in a very large London Office. He was an exceptionally 
good son whose main thought appeared to be to do his best to help his mother and the other members 
of the family, and he was particularly anxious that his younger brother,Bert, should have, if possible, a 
better educational start in life than he, himself, was able to get. Our old schoolmaster, Mr. W. W. 
Whitehead, suggested that Lawrence ought to try to obtain one of the scholarships which the Notts 
County Council had recently commenced to offer, and he specially coached Lawrence for the examina- 
tion. I remember the news coming through that Lawrence had been successful and was the first boy _ 


from that school to win such a scholarship. Dear old Whitehead positively beamed with joy at the 
success of his first entry in the County Competitions. 2 
Just before he was twelve years of age, then, we find young Lawrence attending Nottingham Hit | 
School, where Doctor James Gow was Head, and by this time, the Lawrences had moved to the 
Walker Street house, a move which they regarded as quite a distinct social advance. The following _ 
year, I had the honour of following in the footsteps of Lawrence, and the “ Beauvale Yell” celebrated _ 
the fact that Whitehead’s candidate had again been successful. 
Then followed our High School days together, starting from home shortly after seven o'clock 
in the morning and returning just before seven at night with always a pile of lessons to do later, though 
we younger ones could always depend on a little real help from Lawrence with any knotty points 
during the tiresome train journey. Even in these days, Lawrence had that little, troublesome, hacking — 
cough that used to bring his left hand so sharply to his mouth—a cough and an action that he never 
lost. 
During holidays we always tramped; tramped, many times, the live-long day, and at least one day 
in every holiday we contrived to spend tramping the Derbyshire dales. It was chiefly during these ~ 
tramps that we gathered our knowledge of the life of the fields and woods, and I think we gathered, 
pressed and mounted specimens of every plant, shrub and tree to be found for miles around. Lawrence — 
was never very keen on the collection of insects, though he had a very profound knowledge of the 
insects of the locality, and the mounting and dressing of the specimens in this case fell entirely to my lot. — 
High School days over; and neither of us could follow our own inclination and become pupil 
teachers because we had not sufficient “ backing influence ” to gain us admission. Lawrence started 
to work at the factory office in Nottingham, where he stayed for about twelve months, when he con- __ 
tracted pneumonia and for a considerable time his recovery appeared to be very improbable. As he _ 
slowly improved, it became very obvious that he ought not to attempt to continue his arduous duties _ 
in Nottingham. He still longed for the teaching profession, and so, after considerable “ effort,” he — 
was able to begin duties as a student at the Albert Street Schools, Eastwood, where Mr. George 
Holderness was in charge. 
The Education Act of 1904 made entry to the teaching profession quite a different matter from what 
it had been previously, and, in the following year, I had. passed the entrance examination and was a 
student teacher at the Greasley Gilt Hill Schools, and, on certain days, joined Lawrence on our jour- — 
neys to Ilkeston to attend the local centre for preparation for further examinations. _ 
These were the days that saw the real gathering together of the “ Pagans.” The group was almost 
entirely Setar of student teachers, of whom Lawrence and I were the only male members, with the 
occasional a dition of Alan, the elder brother of “ Jess,” to whom Lawrence, many years later, applied 
the name “ Princess.” 
It was at this period, too, that Lawrence began seriously to apply his mind to sketching, in which | 
branch of the arts he had, as yet, been but a somewhat dilettante dabbler and I think it was at this time - 
also that he made up his mind that, some day, he would make his name as a writer. Let there be no 
misunderstanding about that; Lawrence, even in those early days, knew that he had the capacity for 
literary greatness and had thoroughly made up his mind to achieve it. . 
The “ Little Woman i had never appeared to be quite comfortable in the Walker Street house 
after the death of “ Ern.”, and a move was next made to the Lynn Croft house, chiefly owing to the 
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influence of “ Franky ” and “ Grit” of the “ Pagans,” whose father owned the property. They 
remained at this house until the “ Little Woman ” laid down the wearisome burden of her life, to the 
torture of the soul of Lawrence. 

Student days over and his intermediate exam. passed with flying colours, Lawrence was given a 
position as assistant master at the Albert Street Schools, but he realised that, to be in the profession 
without attendance at a training college, was a very serious handicap. The “ Little Woman ” shared 
his opinion and, though it was obvious that it would mean a very great struggle to bear the expense, 
they decided that the sacrifice must be made, and they commenced saving every possible penny 
towards sending Lawrence to college. Thus the following year saw Lawrence beginning his studies 
at the Nottingham University College Day Training Section. As we all expected, he came through 
remarkably well and had an extraordinary success in the college finals. 

It was during this University training period that the friendship between Lawrence and the “ Prin- 
cess ”” reached its highest point, and Lawrence and I had a standing arrangement that, on the Saturday 
evenings, when I was playing cricket or football as the case might be, I would look round at his home. 
If he was not there, he would be at the farm—the home of the “ Princess.” The reason for this was 
that he was very seldom certain as to whether he would be going to the farm or not. If he settled 
down to write or sketch and the work progressed to his satisfaction, he would stick to it, very often 
until it was completed. But when the story did not develop to his liking, the “ Little Woman ” would 
say, “ He’s gone up there again, George. He lost his patience, crammed his papers into his pocket, 
snatched up his cap and went.”” Usually, I would sit down for a chat or perhaps, if Ada chanced to be 
there or any of the “ Pagans ” had called, we would indulge in a little singing—usually folk-songs or 
glees—until I thought Lawrence would be almost ready to start from the farm, and then I would be 
off to meet him on the way back. 

I have seen it stated that the “ Princess ’’ lived in the same village as Lawrence. This statement is 
entirely wrong. To go by the road from the Lawrences’ home to the farm was a good three miles, 
but there was an unwritten permission for the family from the farm, and their friends, to take a short 
cut over the fields beyond the reservoir and through the woods, which reduced the journey to about 
two miles. If I reached the fields before meeting him, our old High School whistle call, sent out into 
the darkness at intervals, prevented us from missing each other in the darkness and, at the same time, 
told the keepers, who were always on the alert, that the trespassers were not the poachers against whom 
they had continually to guard. 

Sometimes I got as far as the farm, where I would usually find Lawrence and the “ Princess” 
with their heads close together and the crumpled papers spread out in front of them; but the papers 
soon disappeared with my arrival. 

The explanation of that is to be found in the fact that the “ Princess ” was the only one of all the 
“Pagans ” who did anything at all to encourage Lawrence in his writings. We were enthusiastic on 
the subject of his sketches and paintings, but we all realised the danger of a literary career for him. The 
“ Princess,” however, helped him by her encouragement and assistance and received some nasty 
remarks from some of the other “ Pagans ”’ for her pains, but she was proof against all such pettiness, 
and her dark eyes would continue to gleam brightly and her lips to smile that everlastingly inscrutable 


~ smile of hers, as though she were saying to herself, “ Wait! You will see who laughs in the long run.” 


Ns 


College days over, Lawrence obtained a post as Assistant Master at the Addison Road Council 
Schools, Croydon. I was at Stourbridge at this time, and the correspondence between Lawrence and 


me consisted chiefly of personal items, family news and always arrangements for the next holidays, 


when we should again be at home together. He was still writing short stories and discussing them with 
the “ Princess ”’ in correspondence, and even part of the White Peacock was written at this time. 

The “ Princess ” has the credit for “ launching ” Lawrence. I am quite certain that she would be 
the first to admit that he required no “ launching.” What did she do? She merely made surreptitious 


. copies of manuscripts Lawrence had lent or sent to her to read and correct where necessary, and, 
‘without consulting Lawrence on the matter, she sent these copies on to the English Review. Hueffer 


- recognised that here was something for which he had been seeking —genius—as he, himself, expressed 


it when he and Lawrence met personally a short time later. And since then, so far as I am aware, the 


~ genius of Lawrence has never been questioned. 


Success made his double task too heavy and again his over-taxed body cracked under the strain he 


__ was putting on it, and his ever-constant enemy—pneumonia—again almost claimed him. The “ Little 
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Woman ” had the dreadful experience of once more being called to the bedside of a son in the London 
area, and of making the journey full of doubts as to whether she would be able to reach him in time. 
In the case of “ Ern.” she had been too late, but David Herbert had retained the vital spark of life, and 
the unremitting care of the “ Little Woman ” and the others forced back the grasping hands for the 
time being. After a period of recuperation, Lawrence made up his mind that it was impossible to 
continue as a teacher and continue a literary career at the same time. He gave up his profession to | 
follow his star. 

Shortly before the publication of The Trespasser, Lawrence was staying with me in a little village 
in the hills dividing Derbyshire from Staffordshire,and we spent much of the time on our walks over _ 
the hills, attempting to find a more suitable name for the story but without coming to any definite 
decision. Ultimately, I believe, Messrs. Heinemann settled the matter for themselves. 

While I was away in the daytime, Lawrence was busy with the final bringing into shape of The — 
Rainbow and, at the time, I predicted trouble over the bedroom scene; but Lawrence was adamant. — 
Later, when the trouble actually developed, and there appeared to be a chance of avoiding the trouble © 
if Lawrence would consent to re-write that chapter, he not only maintained that attitude but declared 
that he would much rather destroy the whole manuscript than alter one jot or tittle of it “ for the sake — 
of such a set of fools.” That was a flash of the real Lawrence. ; 

Now, though I was just as well aware, as was Lawrence, that the incident therein portrayed was 
absolutely true to life, and had indeed occurred, I advised the line of least resistance and suggested a 
certain method of re-writing the chapter, by which it appeared to me that the main feature could be 
kept, while the trouble would be avoided. Lawrence, however, would have none of it. The book must 
stand or fall as it was. It fell; and to-day, book-lovers the world over are seeking copies of the American 
edition and paying extravagant prices to obtain them. Is there anyone who dares to assert that they are 
doing this because the book is indecent ? 

“ Teufel,” he said to me when I tried to insist—the name was given to me by his idolised brother, — 

“ Ern.”—“ Teufel, the real knowledge of the world consists of the related experiences of the men and — 
women who have lived in it. To each human being separate experiences, thoughts and emotions 
come, and it is a duty which each one of us owes to the world, to add our own contributions, just as _ 
we know them, whether they be the result of our own experiences or as related to us by others.” | 

I objected that living persons might be affected, hurt in the feelings, damaged in their reputations, 
upset in their homes, disgruntled in a thousand and one different ways. q 

And now the old, impatient Lawrence flashed to the surface again as he replied, “ Just the same old 
Teufel! You always were such a sentimental devil—more’s the pity. Think of the stories you could — 
write if only you would let yourself go. Don’t you see that we must each of us be prepared to take the — 
responsibility for our own actions: How can anyone complain so long as the narrator tells the truth: 
And suppose their puny feelings are hurt, or, what is probably nearer the mark, they get a pain in their 
pride, what does it matter so their lesson is given to the world and they shall have taught others to 
avoid the mistakes they made?” You will note that Lawrence referred to one type of experience only. _ 
There you have the line he marked out for himself. There you have the line he followed; and in 
following that line, he had to show that truth, as we know it, must reveal much more of ugliness thanof 
beauty. In the upshot, The Rainbow fell; and in falling, placed Lawrence in the very forefront of the | 
novelists of his dayin the considered judgment of those who read him rightly and are qualified to judge. 
From that time, Lawrence lived his life before the world and in a letter of this description, there is 
neither space nor need to dwell on what is already quite well-known. 

Have you heard anything of poor old Bert lately?” That was always the question my sister asked 
me during the later years of his life, and her method of allusion to Lawrence well illustrates the general 
attitude towards him, of those who had any knowledge of him at all, who knew his lovable nature, 
ey een os MS genius, who understood the splendid fight he made, both through circum- _ 

: g Pp ‘he he never at all robust; and all this, even though some of them may have 
considered that the line he had marked out for himself was a wrong line, or, ‘at least, a misguided one. 

Strong in his own strength, Lawrence forged on to his destiny—mental and bodily distress, exile 
and death; and in his death, he must have made the great discovery that death had brought to him 
more love and lovers than ever he had known in life and that their numbers were ever increasing 
throughout the world. May this be balm to his spirit and cause him to rest in peace !—Yours, etc., 


GroncE H. Nevitte 
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MODERN THEATRES AND CINEMAS 
(To the Editor of Taz LonDon Mercury) 


IR,—We should be much obliged ifyou would kindly allow us to draw attention to the factthat the 

architect responsivle for the fine reconstruction of the whole of the interior of the Savoy Theatre, 
London, illustrated in Modern Theatres and Cinemas, was Mr. Frank Tugwell, 83 Windsor House, 
S.W.1. Mr. Basil Ionides was responsible solely for the decorations.—Yours, etc., 


) B. T. Batsrorp, Lrp. 
_ 15 North Audley Street, W.1 


ECCLESIASTES IX 14 & 15 
Woodcut by M. L. Hanks 
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MAKING 
NEW RULES GEESE 
AMBITION’S LIKE THE METAL TYPES ARE MADE OF: 
‘TIS CAST IN RIGID FORMS, TO FILL EACH CASE, 
BUT TIME, THE ROLLING PRESS WE'RE ALL AFRAID OF, 
WEARS DOWN, AT LENGTH, THE SHARPNESS OF THE FACE. 


AND THEN THE MELTING-POT DISSOLVES THE “BATTERS,” 
THE SCHEMES THAT TIME HAS CRUMBLED IN THE PAST. 
IT IS THE METAL, NOT THE SHAPE, THAT MATTERS: 

A BROKEN RULE CAN SOON BE FRESHLY CAST: 


COMPOSED IN GILL SANS AND 
“MONOTYPE” RULES FOR 
THE *‘LONDON MERCURY” 
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A PAGE OF “MONOTYPE” RULES 


PRINTERS’ ORNAMENTS : I By Beatrice. Warde 
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Here are the Seeds of Thought, ftored up againft the Winter. 
The gliftering Types await their Gardener, the Printer. 
Once planted, they will grow: their Fruit will foon be ripe. 
The Seed of Adam’s Bane lies here in PRINTERS’ TYPE 


EN BR 
If Words be not enough to plant the leaden Bower, 
There is a fpecial Seed, that’s call’d the PRINTERS’ FLOWER; 
No Froft nor Wind it fears, but arrogant and gay 
Tricks out the Harveft’s Fruit with all the Pride of May. 
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MOST OF THESE FLOWERS ARE 
AVAILABLE IN SMALLER SIZES 
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A LETTER FROM SCOTLAND 


Edinburgh, February. 
C)e: cannot feel anything but apprehensive in contemplating the drift of 


musical activity in Scotland recently. The Scottish Orchestra have had a 

hard struggle to make ends meet in Glasgow, and there was even every pros- 
pect of their having to shut up shop in the capital. Sympathy with the organisers" 
in their courageous attempts to keep things going must however be tempered — 
with disappointment at certain aspects of their policy. Some of their programmes 
—especially one of the early Malko concerts—made one doubt whether they had 
taken full advantage of the expert advice available from the new Principal of the 
Scottish National Academy of Music in programme building ; and why need they — 
have imported four foreign conductors in thirteen weeks, if funds are low ? If they j 
are reluctant or canny about giving a chance to young Scots conductors like Guy 
Warrack, Gavin Gordon, Stewart Deas, and Ian Whyte, why could they not have 
taken a risk on Constant Lambert, as well as John Barbirolli : While duly according i 
the committee all praise for their labours, one feels that a little more publicity sense, _ 
courage and imagination might bring prosperity nearer to their reach. The pro- { 
grammes of the Reid Orchestra have as usual been far more attractive and well © 
conceived, and it is refreshing to learn that Professor Tovey’s aim has been brought 
nearer to realisation through an annual Corporation grant, and also by private — 
munificence. } 

“The Active Society for the Propagation of Contemporary Music” started in the 

West with high hopes and an ambitious programme. The white elephant in Sanger’s — 
circus never got such rounded periods in puff publicity as heralded the advent to — 
Glasgow of Sorabji, Van Dieren, Hindemith and the rest of Mr. Chisholm’s imported 
virtuosi. However, despite the friendly support and sympathy of Dr. Whittaker, — 
Sir D. M. Stevenson and Sir Hugh Roberton in the early stages, the organisation has - 
failed to live up to its early promise. The standard of performance has often been 
very variable and the Society has thereby rendered somewhat doubtful service in the _ 
inadequate presentation of modern and difficult works. ii 
The reception afforded by Scottish critics to the latest work of Ian Whyte last _ 
month was in many ways significant. The Evening News critic was alone in appreciat- _ 
ing the significance of the composer’s modest programme note, which opened with | 
the phrase, “ This work has no programme.” This critic wrote : 

In this respect, Mr. Ian Whyte is discreet, for, on hearing this “ Glen Allochie ” of his, we don’t 
for a moment visualize in imagination gigantic mountains rising from straths, nor eagles and trout, 
but willingly accept the stimulating idea which obviously produced from his pen an enjoyable 
piece of music, admirable, especially for its expert orchestration, which reflects his feeling for in- 
strumental colourings. 

Practically all the other critics lapsed lamentably over this question of programme 
title. Says one critic: “ Mr. Whyte is too sombre for the ordinary man, who does 
not mind a touch of cloudy weather in his music, but begins to feel depressed when it 
goes on raining all the time.” This is an interesting observation on mass psychology 
in reaction to climate, but hardly an adequate comment by a critic with aesthetic 
standards on a symphonic poem, which aimed at portraying one mood. “ It would 
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have taken a bunch of worms to get a fish out of that dense river of sound ”__says 
another critic. Ican only say, from a happy recollection of days spent fishing with the 
composer on Deeside, that a turgid stream and a cloudy sky may be stimulative or 
evocative of mood, quite as much as other climatic conditions. The critic’s remarks 
about the heavy basses and over-exploitation of seconds and ninths, after a further 
glance at the score, only cause me to wonder and sigh—not at Mr. Whyte’s harmonic 


technique. I have never quite agreed with the suggestion of Burns in his Prologue 
at Dumfries : 


And aiblins if they winna stand the test, 

Wink hard and say the folks hae done their best. 
After all, it does depend so much on what the test is which one has applied! But Iam 
all for doing generously and taking the Muses’ servants by the hand. One naturally 
recalls reading of the reception accorded at first to Wagner and Tchaikovsky ; but I 
turned instinctively to the admirable account of Mr. Arnold Schénberg’s early struggles 
in Vienna—by Egon Wellesz. It is so significant that this composer should also have 
found his chief backing from the orchestral players themselves. Even Gustab 
Mahler, who presided over Schonberg’s early struggles for a hearing, tired after a 
time of the relentless public opposition to him, which certainly transcended any- 
thing which we have seen in this country. Is it not a matter worthy of note that a 
young modern composer like Ian Whyte should find his chief source of sympathy 
and understanding in the band of fellow musicians who have been entrusted with 
the task of performing his work and who are thereby made most familiar with it? 

Glasgow is far ahead of Edinburgh in the number and calibre of its dramatic and 
musical critics—they are nearly always commendably free from humbug and indis- 
criminating flattery ; yet when the Scottish National Theatre produced a really 
original modern play by Neil Gunn it was nipped in the bud by the critics—the most 
vociferous of whom professed a keen interest in experimental technique, but had a 
rejected playin one pocket and a prospectus for a rival theatrical concern in the other. 
Burke has a phrase about venerating where we are not presently able to compre- 
hend. I wonder how many of those who have been shying brickbats at the younger 
Scots composers are technically equipped to the point of appreciating their idiom or 
technique, or sufficiently experienced as listeners or unprejudiced as musicians to 
afford them an unbiassed hearing. 
~ Not the least disquieting feature of the musical situation lies in the steady decline 
in the success and support of the musical festival movement in Scotland. While such 
centres of amateur music-making flourish still across the Border in Newcastle and in 
Ulster and the Free State, many of our Scottish Festivals, notably in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, are getting into deeper financial water every year. It is to be hoped that the 
Scottish National Academy will contribute to a revival of enthusiasm, and that the 
cheme sponsored by the Principal for fostering native Gaelic musical talent will in 
ime yield long awaited fruit. 

In the matter of painting, mention should be made of the death of William Crozier, 
A.R.S.A., one of the most promising young artists in Scotland, and the rapid 
smergenice into prominence of one young Glasgow painter, Mr. Graham Murray— 
whose one-man-show in October attracted intelligent approval from many sources. 
Te is only one of several students from the Glasgow Art School who have struck out 
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ina line of their own under the stimulating guidance of Messrs. Mainds, Hugh Craw- - 
ford and others on the staff there. Mr. McGlashan and Mr. Sivel, two other painters of ' 
the modern school attracted rather unenviable publicity by the fuss they made over : 
the rejection of their pictures by the Institute. 
The Scottish National Theatre have, it would seem, taken on a new lease of life : 
under Mr.W.G. Fay of the Abbey Theatre; but they started their season badly witha | 
play by Storer Clouston, of no theatrical quality whatever, and I agree with Mr. A.P. | 
Wilson when he rates them for concentrating on “ tried favourites” by McOwan . 
and Barrie. Their primary job is surely to produce new Scots plays or great inter- - 
national plays, not otherwise visible in the North. Their production of The Infinite ' 
_ Shoeblack was as good as anything they have ever done, and broke new ground | 
(ifin no other respect) in the casting of a large number of actors not seen to advantage : 
before. It is rumoured that Mr. Fay gives short shrift to the Committee clogs | 
which hitherto were apt to hinder progress in the movement. 
Not only will Edinburgh have at the end of the year an admirably equipped little 
theatre in which the best amateur companies may put on plays from time to time | 
(through the enterprise of the Pleasance Trust), but the capital also looks like beat- | 
ing Glasgow in the race for a Repertory Theatre this time. Negotiations are well 
advanced for the launching of a new little theatre there in Autumn. Mr. Michael Mc- 
Owen of the Gate Theatre, the son of the author of The Infinite Shoeblack is to be the 
Stage Director ,and an influential propaganda committee consisting mostly of younger 
enthusiasts has the plans well in hand. Meanwhile once again the number of amateur 
groups competing in the Community Drama Festival has increased greatly, and is 
now well over 200 in four areas. 
The Porpoise Press’s pamphlets on the Church and Whisky treated these two 
fundamental Scots influences with vigour and vivacity, and it is a feather in their cap 
to have secured wide recognition for Mr. Neil Gunn’s Morning Tide—after having 
brought out his earlier book of short stories. While its publishing centre has shifted to 
London—where such fine journalists as Messrs. James Bone, Blake, J. M. Bulloch and 
G. M. Thomson now all live—it is performing a significant service in the encourage-. 
ment of good books on Scotland. i 
No communication on Scots Letters at this time would be complete without some 
reference to the loss which Scotland has suffered through the passing of Neil Munro _ 
—who, apart from his own literary work, carried on with great distinction in his 
native land for the last half century, has been a wise critic and a true friend to most of 
the younger men of letters of his time. i 
DAVID CLEGHORN THOMSON 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 


Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N important book is one that has just been issued, both in London and in 
Ax York, by the Oxford University Press, to wit, The Private Papers of 

James Boswell from Malahide Castle, in the collection of Lt.-Colonel Ralph 
Heyward Isham, A Catalogue, by Frederick A. Pottle and Marian S. Pottle (price in 
England, £1 16s.). Professor Pottle, whose Literary Career of James Boswell appeared 
a couple of years ago and solved many problems in Boswell’s bibliography, is one of 
the foremost Boswellian scholars in the world, at present; and it is delightful that he 
should have compiled this catalogue of Colonel Isham’s Boswell papers, and that he 
is, as I gather, the late Geoffrey Scott’s successor in the editing of the sumptuous 
edition which Colonel Isham is issuing. The story of these Boswell papers, which 
consist in large part of a number of journals, is sufficiently curious. Boswell laid 
down in his will that his three friends, Sir William Forbes, Temple and Malone, 
should have full power to decide whether or not the manuscripts which he left be- 
hind were to be published, either in whole or in part. These three men were widely 
scattered, and Temple died.before very long, but it seems that Forbes and Malone 
considered the matter carefully, and decided against publication. No other decision 
was, indeed, possible at that time, for Boswell’s character was, to put it mildly, not 
without its flaws, and while his children and friends yet lived, anything beyond, 
perhaps, a small collection of letters, would have only given pain to a large number of 
people. The papers were then, it seems, packed up and sent to Auchinleck, where 
they remained until after 1905, when they were inherited by Boswell’s great-great- 
grandson, the present Lord Talbot de Malahide, and were removed to Ireland. 
The curious thing is, however, that a tradition grew up, in the world at large, that 
all Boswell’s papers had been destroyed, soon after his death, at Auchinleck. And 
though Croker and other scholars made occasional attempts to enquire whether 
anything remained, they never discovered anything, partly because they believed 
there was nothing to discover, and partly because their efforts were not at all en- 
couraged, were even forcibly rebuffed, by the Boswell family. Only about seven 
or eight years ago, however, Professor Chauncey B. Tinker found in the Morgan 
library in New York a letter of Malone's, dated 1809, which stated that the Boswell 
papers were then ‘at Auchinleck. This clearly disproved the theory that Boswell’s 
papers had been destroyed immediately after his death—he died in 1795—and led 
Professor Tinker to believe that they might still be in existence. Then came a strange 
thing. Professor Tinker was then editing Boswell’s letters, and he put an advertise- 
ment in certain Irish papers, in case there should be any stray letters about there. As 
4 result he received an anonymous letter advising him to try Malahide Castle ! He 
wrote to Lord Talbot, and received “a brief and wholly ambiguous answer. 
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Rumours, however, continued to grow, and eventually, in 1925, Professor Tinker 
went himself to Ireland, and was shown the famous ebony cabinet in which lay the 
greater part of the collection. He was, however, unable to arrange for the publica- 
tion of the papers, which were, in 1927, eventually purchased by Colonel Isham. 
Not everything that Boswell left in manuscript has survived; some things perished 
through the chances of time; a family censorship—perhaps mistakenly—destroyed 
the record of certain of his escapades; and all the letters addressed to Boswell by 
Johnson, Wilkes and Garrick, seem to have disappeared. But an enormously valu- 
able collection remains, which includes, in Professor Pottle’s judgment, all Boswell’s 
journals save two. It is this mass of papers which is now carefully catalogued, with 
brief but readable and interesting notes on the contents of each. Nine volumes of the 
magnificent edition of Boswell’s papers have, up to now, been printed—though at a 
price which puts them completely out of the reach of the ordinary person. This 
catalogues makes one hope, more than ever, that before very long an edition will 
appear at a price which you and I, dear reader, may be able to afford. 


writings of Mr. John Masefield, so it was with special interest that I received 

recently a copy of Mr. Charles H.Simmons’s A Bibliography of John Masefield 
(£1.11s. 6d., Oxford University Press and Columbia University Press). Mr. Simmons 
has done his job with a thoroughness and wealth of detail which are quite beyond any- 
thing which was within the scope of the small list which I perpetrated, moreover he 
has the output of several further years to record, and therefore his book is very wel- 
come. I notice that Mr. Simmons rightly includes among the first editions an Ameri- 
can collection of Mr. Masefield’s poems which I omitted from ignorance—The Story 
of a Round House and Other Poems, published by the Macmillan Company of New — 
York,in 1912. This is partly a reprint of poems from earlier books, but several are here , 
collected for the first time in book form, so the volume is clearly entitled to its rank — 
as a first edition. Another point which is cleared up by Mr. Simmons interests me— _ 
again for personal reasons. This is the question of the binding of Gallipoli, 1916. 
The late Everard Meynell informed me that copies occurred in other than the ordin-_ 
ary red cloth. The publishers, however, when I enquired about this, informed me H 
that they had no knowledge of any such copies—and I made a note of what they said _ 
in my list. Mr. Simmons, however, now states definitely “ First twelve copies bound | 
in bluish gray cloth,” and I have no doubt that he is right, and that the publishers _ 
made a slip in the information they gave me. Yet a further point I may perhaps 
be allowed to comment upon in this very egotistical note. On page 142, in recording | 
my own humble effort, he describes it as issued in cream paper wrappers. That is 
so, but there were also fifty copies in greyish-brown boards. Further, the list is 
described as “ based on Squires’ Bibliography in Taz Lonpon Mercury.” Actually — 
(and apart from the spelling of the editor’s name) the original bibliography in this 
paper was anonymous, but compiled by myself, and not by Mr. Squire. But enough 
of these trifles—let me conclude by commending this book, and especially for one 
thing, that it gives the numbers of copies in the various editions recorded—which is 
one of the most useful services that a bibliographer of modern books can render. 


C) upon a time I myself issued a little pamphlet bibliography of the 
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|< The Manchester Guardian of February 11th appeared a short article, from a 


correspondent, on the subject of the importation of modern English first editions 

into the United States of America. According to this article “ something like a 
bombshell has been thrown into the ranks of the English booksellers by the new 
action of the United States Customs Service in prohibiting the importation into the 
United States of English copyright books which are already copyrighted there.” I 
enquired about this from various bookselling friends, and so far as I could make out, 
no new situation has arisen recently, and the position is roughly this. Un- 
doubtedly, under American law, if a book is copyright in America, it is illegal to 
import into that country a copy of an English edition of that book. For instance, 
because there is an American copyright edition at, let us say, the equivalent of a few 
shillings, of Tess of the Durbervilles, it is illegal to send into that country a first 
edition worth many, many pounds—though the two do not in fact compete for the 
same market against each other. But the law has not, it seems, been strictly enforced, 
and, so far as my informants knew, no special strictness was observable at present. 
From time to time parcels of such first editions are stopped by the customs, and re- 
turned to the senders, but the trade as a whole is not seriously interfered with. “ In- 
deed, I wish,” said one large dealer in modern first editions, “‘ that the customs people 
would enforce the law strictly for a bit. Then the American booksellers and col- 
lectors would soon get the law altered, and have the position regularised.”” It cer- 
tainly does not seem a satisfactory state of affairs at present. 


tain gentleman, who appears from time to time in the London sale-rooms, 

who is constantly referred to in the London Press (whether the paragraphs are 
inspired or not I do not know) as “ the well-known American book-collector.” 
Actually he is a bookseller, and it is pure nonsense to speak of him as a collector. 
You might as well speak of “ Messrs. Lyons the well-known collectors of Bath 
Buns.” So far as lam aware my friends, Dr. Rosenbach and Mr. Drake, do not refer 
to themselves, and are not referred to, as “ collectors.” After all bookselling is an 
honourable and highly skilled business—so why all this “ swank ” (there is no other 
word) about collecting? A collector buys books to keep them—but I have yet to 
discover that that is the object with which a dealer makes his purchases. 


[ens is one thing that has been riling me a good deal recently. There is a cer- 


logues have not had their usual share of my space these last two months. 
Next month, however, I will try to put the balance right. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


: PROPOS of the last note, it occurs to me that the booksellers and their cata- 
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TYPE-FACES OLD AND NEW 
| I: the Editor and his printer will let me, I should like to call this present issue of 


Tue Lonpon Mercury a “ pied ” number; for the articles, notes and chronicles 

are printed in no fewer than five different type-faces instead of the character, 
technically known as Old Style, in which the Mercury has hitherto been seen. When 
I first took to printing—long before the invention of the composing machine—there 
was sometimes occasion to mix founts in that way owing to the printer’s“‘running out 
of sorts ” in the fount or founts from which he was setting. The reason in this case is 
not due to any such insufficiency—the coming of the composing machine has changed 
all that—but a desire to show something of the wealth and variety of type-faces out of 
which the modern printer and his patrons have to choose.. From the very beginning. 
Tue Lonpon Mercury has sought to give encouragement to everything that makes 
for good printing. In these notes I have been able to chronicle and sometimes to 
show specimens of many of the new and revived type-faces which the present wide- 
spread movement in printing has brought forth. But the efficiency of a fount of 
type, as of a battalion of soldiers, must be tested, not on the parade ground, but 
under service conditions. In this number, by the courtesy of the Lanston Monotype 
Corporation and the printers of this magazine, it is possible to study under service 
conditions and compare for design and weight five notable type-faces, all of them cut 
for use with the Monotype casting machine within recent years. 

When I first began printing rather more than forty years ago, the office in which 
destiny placed me was equipped, like every other office of that day, with book types 
of two different characters, known respectively as “ Modern ” and “ Old Style.” 
Later, I became acquainted with Caslon’s Old Face. The ‘“‘ Modern”’ letters, 
have their curves and loops more pronounced than do the “ Old Style”; they are 
rather narrower; their horizontal serifs are flat hair lines instead of being pointed and 
rather concave; there is a marked contrast between the thick down-strokes and the 
fine hair-lines of their up-strokes. These features, as I learned much later, followed a 
fashion in type-design developed by the late eighteenth-century type-founders, the 
Didots, and by Bodoni of Parma (1740-1831). The new forms, known in their day 
as “ classical,” presently and entirely supplanted the roman alphabet in its traditional 
shape which had come down, weakened indeed and standardized, in direct succession 
from that used by the scribes of the Italian renaissance, whose work served as models 
for the early Italian printers. The “ Old Style,” first cut by Miller & Richards, of 
Edinburgh, in the early ’seventies, when the Gothic revival was at its height, was an 
endeavour to give back to the alphabet some of the antique savour which it had lost. 
Although a pastiche, Miller & Richards’ Old Style and some of the founts which 
other typefounders cut in the same fashion, have many good qualities, and in the 
smaller sizes are for many purposes to be preferred for clearness and legibility to 
the more authentic “‘ Old Face,” cut first of all by William Caslon about 1720, and 
revived in the middle of the nineteenth century. Of late years it has come to enjoy 
a reputation equalled by no other letter. 
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THE BEMBO TYPE 


HE “ Modern,” “ Old Style ” and “‘ Old Face ” types which are found in the 

typefounders’ specimen books of fifty years ago are still available and still in 

use by printers. To them have been added new designs by such skilled designers 
as Mr. F. W. Goudy, and by others of less merit, which have enjoyed a vogue for a 
time before yielding to newer fashions. Besides these the printer now has at his dis- 
posal a great number of type-faces copied, more or less faithfully, from those used 
by great printers of the past, and re-cut for use with one or other of the composing- 
machines at which all newspapers and most books are now set. Of those here used 
the Bembo of the Lanston Monotype Corporation is the earliest in origin and the 
latest to be revived. It was one of the earliest roman types used by Aldus of Venice. 
Yet Ongania makes no mention of it, and Mr. D. B. Updike in his admirable 
volumes on Printing Types, dismisses it curtly as “not particularly successful.” 
Aldus may have thought so too; for it was presently discarded in favour of the roman 
type in which he printed the Poliphilus of 1499, and used in many recent books as 
re-cut a few years since for use with the Monotype. It has been christened Bembo 
after Pietro Bembo, the humanist scholar, who was the author of a small tract, 
De Aetna, printed by Aldus in 1496. Paul Beaujon, in a learned article in the fifth 
number of The Fleuron, claims that a copy of De Aetna must have passed into France 
and there been studied and imitated by the designer of the type used by Robert 
Estienne in 1532, which (it is claimed in the same article) was cut by Claude Gara- 
mond himself and became the parent of the Old Face types used by French printers 
during two centuries. If that is so, it is also the lineal ancestor of our own Caslon’s 
Old Face, with which it has so many points of likeness. Looking at it as recut by the 
Lanston Monotype Corporation, one would hardly guess that it dates back to the 
end of the fifteenth century. 


THE FOURNIER ROMAN AND ITALIC 


HE Fournier type, used in the article on Harry Leon Wilson, pages 467 to 472, 

dates from the middle of the eighteenth century. It was designed and first cut 

by one of the greatest French typefounders, Pierre-Simon Fournier (1712- 
1768), known as Fournier le Jeune to distinguish him from his elder brother, also a 
typefounder, by whom he was employed at the beginning of his career. Fournier 
comes about half-way in that modification and modernization of the alphabet which 
was completed by the Didots and Bodoni; but his types are still a long way off from 
that chill pseudo-classicism which under their influence dominated European printing 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century. His chief innovation is in his italic 
type, which has the character of an inclined roman, replacing the more angular 


pointed and sloping letter which Aldus brought in, setting a fashion which still 


survives, as in Caslon’s Old Face italic. 


THE CENTAUR 

: HE Centaur type, used for Mrs. Raeburn’s Waxwork on pages 414 to 422, 
was designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers just before the War, but has only lately 
become available in a great range of sizes for use with the Monotype. It takes 


its name from The Centaur of Maurice Guerin, of which a translation by Mr. George 
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B. Ives was printed in the 16-point size in 1916. It is one of a dozen or more founts 
which, cut in recent years, all claim derivation from Jenson’s roman type. It sur- 
passes any of the others in beauty and grace. Mr. Rogers has been able to catch the 


humanistic note of the early Venetians with a faithfulness which no one else has — 


achieved. It owes much of its refinement also to the work of the French sixteenth- 
century typefounders and printers, whose work Mr. Rogers has very happily as- 
similated into his own. I like best of all to use Centaur in the 16-point size, which is 
approximately that of the early types to which it is related. The larger sizes also—up 
to 72-point—both in the upper-case and the lower-case letters, offer a wide and 
beautiful range to the jobbing compositor. 


THE LUTETIA 


R. J. VAN KRIMPEN’S Lutetia, used in The Strange History of Tobias 

| \ / | Boffin on pages 427 to 436, is perhaps best described by that old-fashioned 

word “ elegant.” It is a studied rather than an inspired letter, and shows 

on the one hand a sympathetic study of the early Venetian types, especially as revived 

by modern presses, and on the other the influence of the revival in lettering 
associated with Edward Johnstone. 


ERIC GILL’S PERPETUA 


HE Perpetua type used for Karel Capek’s An Ordinary Murder on pages 

423 to 426, stands in a different category from any of the others. Of Mr. Gill’s 

| eminence as a calligrapher, first of all with the pen, and later with the chisel and 

graver, there is no need to speak. The art which has given us this new type is Mr. 

Gill’s own. The type, while faithfully and inevitably following tradition in its 

essential forms, draws its character from the craftsman himself and from the tools 

which he is wont to use with such precision and absolute skill. I will quote here Mr. 

Gill’s own account of the type, prefacing the story of the Martyrdom of Saint 
Perpetua and Felicity printed as an inset in the last number of The Fleuron : 

The “ Perpetua” type . . . was cut by the Lanston Monotype Corporation from drawings of 
of alphabets made by me. Those drawings were not made with special reference to typography— 
they were simply drawn with brush and ink. For the typographical quality of the fount, as also for 
the remarkably fine and precise cutting of the punches, the Monotype Corporation is to be praised. 


WATER-COLOUR PRINTING 


HAVE not yet had an opportunity of personally testing the new method of print- 
ing in water-colours, but I shall watch its development with great interest. With 
inks of the right shade and body it seems likely to enable the letter-press printer to 
achieve on his cylinder or platen machine results as brilliant as anything got from the 
pochoir ” or stencil method used so delightfully in the production of many French 
colour-books and also by some English printers. The method seems very simple. 
Any line-blocks or types may be used, but rubber blocks are recommended 
for printing flat surfaces. The printing may be done on any letter-press machine; 
but the composition rollers have first to be covered with a special coating, to enable 
them to take up and distribute the water-colour inks. The blocks for the process 
are made by the Nickeloid Electrotype Co., Ltd., of Printer Street, E.C., and the 
inks are supplied by Messrs. Winstone, of Shoe Lane. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 


MOVIES & TALKIES 


HOW HE LIED TO HER HUSBAND. B.LP. Carlton. 
CITY OF SONG. A.S.F.I. Leicester Square (Trade Show). 
SIN TAKES A HOLIDAY. P.D.C. Capitol. 

MONTE CARLO. Paramount. Carlton. 


ILM-REVIEWING does not often allow me to discuss here anything so definite 
F: cinema in the abstract. Films can be good or bad, and also entertaining, and 

none of these need mean that they even touch on real cinema. And one picture, 
which may succeed in none of its aims as a picture, may, like The General Line, 
contain more of real cinema than dozens of better constructed, less academic, more 
satisfactory films. In the absence of any that do any of these things, I may perhaps be 
excused for mentioning Strange Interlude. I do so as a film critic, because Strange 
Interlude touches on more to do with the cinema than any film now on, except 
Lubitsch’s commercial and all-roundly successful Monte Carlo. 

There is no need to debate whether Mr. O’Neill’s method is “ justified,” because 
when you see the play, you forget all about the method in accepting the experience 
it affords. But, briefly, what Mr. O’Neill has tried to do is to let us into the real 
feelings of his characters by letting us hear not only what they say but whatthey think; 


an ingenuousness, if also a forcefulness, which could only occur to an American. 


4 
4 
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For Mr. O’Neill has attempted something that the talkies should long ago have 
achieved. 

We have the sound-screen, giving us picture and sound. And we have the talkie, 
duplicating what each can do separately, with no one trying to weave together the 
properest functions of each, into a unity impossible otherwise. Occasionally, as in 
Min and Bill or L’ Age D’Or, we get snatches of the right thing. But when so much 
is within their grasp, directors ought to do more than snatch, and it is silly for Mr. 
O’Neill to show us what ought to be done on the screen by attempting something 


_ which he ought to know better than to put on the stage. He as good as admits that 
he is dissatisfied with normal stage procedure, for the reason of adding real thoughts 
to dialogue is that he cannot trust his actors to express their thoughts while saying 
something else. So when you come to analyse it, he lets them do it afterwards! 


‘In the theatre, where subtleties are lost, everything has to be broadened, whereas on 
the screen everything has to be quietened. Ina deft film, the thoughts of Mr. O’Neill’s 


characters could be read, whatever they. were saying, by the use of close-up, cutting, 
_etc., quite apart from acting, and Garbo and Dressler have already proved it in 
Anna Christie. We have no need, in the cinema, of this pretence that we really think 


grammatically (which we do not), By the time our thought is in words, even to 
ourselves, we have already expressed it in some inflection of what we are saying, in 


‘some reflex action or gesture, and these are the screen’s special province. That is 


what cutting and close-up exist for, and on them have been built the screen’s few 
(but not shamefully few) masterpieces. It is not going far enough to give thought in 


- soliloquies, and in any case, there is a thought deeper than that that can be reduced 
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into words—there is sub-conscious thought, whose speech is symbols, which is 
again cinematic. And if Mr. O’Neill has no wish to be cinematic, there is, if I may | 
say so, always Tchehov, to show how the spoken word may express not at all what 
is being said, but what is going on in the mind. 

But Mr. O'Neill is an eminent dramatist and eminent dramatists are not noted for 
really fundamental experiments—not even, or least of all, Mr. Shaw, whose first 
talkie, for no reason at all, is a sad disappointment to all those who took him seriously. — 
How He Lied to Her Husband is a pleasant little film, raising a few laughs—and it is, 
of course, good to hear in a cinema intelligent laughter. But why this playlet was 
produced as a film, it is difficult to see. It has been brought to the screen as a stage 
play, with the addition of a few camera angles and moving shots. We stay in one — 
room and listen to pointed dialogue ornamenting an outworn theme for twenty — 
minutes. Admirers of Mr. Shaw were disappointed—they had expected more from 
a dramatist who had toyed long with the idea of films. But they had no reason for 
their disappointment, because Mr. Shaw’s plays have always belonged more to the 
library than to the stage, and so it was natural that the first film of a rather per- 
verse Irish gentleman should show no sign of the interest one had always understood 
he took in the cinema. One is simply grateful, as I say, that at long last intelligence 
in writing has come to the screen, for it may prepare the way for a more encouraging 
collaboration. . 

The writing in a British film which was otherwise surprising was the worst feature. 
City of Song had some of the best work, in all other respects, that has yet been shown 
in a British film. But the dialogue was flat. There were many beautiful sequences, — 
and the backgrounds included Naples, Pompeii and Capri. There were also many — 
clever touches in the manipulation of sound, so that continuity was achieved now 
visually, now aurally. It was actually a moving picture—though too often it was — 
only the camera that moved. The whole film was slung on a spiral of moving-camera _ 
shots. At first they were pleasant; the scenery was beautiful and we saw much more — 
ofit. But by the end of the film, which was long, this insistent device became tedious, — 
and for this and its dialogue, City of Song fails by the high standards it is just good — 
enough to demand. It by no means fails as a film, for it is always entertaining, | 
it has polish and some of the best recording I have yet heard. But it is really a camera-_ 
man’s film, I watched some of the scenes being made on several occasions and I } 
noticed how even the director, Gallone, seemed to be subordinating himself to Curt ‘ 
Courant, the camera-man. But the only person who ought to predominate ina film _ 
is the director, and that is the secret of Monte Carlo. No one would dream of think- | 
ing of it as anything but “‘ a Lubitsch picture.” ; 

An interesting new actress appeared in City of Song, and it is a tribute to Betty ; 
Stockfield to say that she nearly consoles us for the fact that Brigitte Helm was | 
lingually able to appear only in the foreign versions. Betty Stockfield is at present 
far too vocally refined and affected, but she has charm and intelligence and — 
photographs well. Much can be learnt about suitable dialogue from the American 
Sin Takes a Holiday. The title is explained by the fact that at the end, largely because 
the wife is Constance Bennett, the husband discards his mistress. The people in this 
film are wealthily middle-class, of the type whose English equivalent go to the Savoy 
restaurant (not grill) as a matter of course. The A co is never smarter than the 
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speakers, and is never out of key with the situations. One always has the impression 
that the lines are perfectly within the range of the mental capacity of the characters. 
As the lines are not wholly illiterate, we escape for once from the shock of watching 
film-characters who seem mildly intelligent until they speak, when they become 
morons . . . a shock due to the fact that most of the American dialogue-writers 
are persons of limited vocabulary. It is therefore a good thing that men who can at 
any rate write are slowly being employed by the cinema, since it is easy to see that 
Frederick Lonsdale’s work has a great deal to do with the success of The Devil to 
Pay, Ronald Colman’s new talkie at the Tivoli. 

But employing people to write good lines is only one step, and as usual it is being 
made the wrong way. It is still part of the stage-complex that has beset the talkies. 
True they have at last learnt to talk; that is something, but it only means that we are 
given talking films. The real sound-cinema, hinted at in a nine-act stage play, is still as 
far off, and the better the talk isin the new films, the more will the public accept them 
as the ultimate goal, though all that they really are is a penalty. The Blue Angel, gener- 
ally released on February 16th, remains the film in which talk has been most sparingly 
and satisfactorily used, and that film was made last year. Murder was encouraging, 
but Mr. Hitchcock does not seem to be improving on that in his new film, The Skin 
Game. The auction sequence was shown at the Film Society early last month and 
interesting as it was, admirably as the atmosphere was conveyed, it did not quite grip; 
it did not mean very much—largely, I think, because it did not seem to have any 
focus or pivot. 

Since I last wrote on television, the His Master’s Voice Gramophone Company 
have demonstrated a device of their own. The advantages of this system over the 
Baird are that the picture is bigger and allows of more detail. There is, or was, when 
I looked in, less tendency to “ hunt ” or run. But against this there is a very irritating 
manner of zoning, which produces in effect five bars, so that one seems to be looking 
at the image through a cage, and the object televised was a film, not a real image, so 
that it was not, strictly speaking, television, which is the simultaneous transmission 
and reception of sight and sound. But there are undoubtedly possibilities in this new 
system, which it is unfair to do more than mention, as it is still in the laboratory 
stage. Meanwhile, Baird is not standing still. Fading out, as in films, is now a regular 
feature of the daily transmissions, and at Long Acre also larger screens are being worked 
on. There is also more variety in the work sent over, as well as more scope, so that 
it is quite a commonplace to have two people visible at the same time, and on Febru- 
ary 19th a trio of violin, piano and ‘cello was transmitted. But most interesting of all, 
perhaps, is the announcement of television by the Baird process in France. Alternate 


programmes will thus be available for the first time, as it will be possible to pick up 


_ the French transmissions in England. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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MYSTERY AND TRAGEDY: TWO DRAMATIC POEMS. By T. SturcE 
Moore. The Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 

NINE POEMS. By T. Sturcz Moore. The Halcyon Press. 25s. } 

TO CIRCUMJACK CENCRASTUS. By Hucu M’Diarmip. Blackwood. 8s. 6d. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ROBERT FROST. Longmans. I5s. 


ARSHNESS ofstyle does not always tell against a poet in the long run, al- 

though it is rarely good for his sales among his contemporaries. Nobody 

wants Donne’s verse smoothed out nowadays, and nobody denies that 
Browning would cease to be Browning altogether in the most decorous 
grammarian’s paraphrase. This has all been said a thousand times before, of 
course, and would hardly be worth saying again, except that three books have 
chanced to fall together which aptly point the moral that verbal harshness, even 
crudity, is likely to be a product of vitality of thought. The first three books have 
been accused of obscurity, and in consequence not one has been heralded as it 
deserves. One is the work ofa young man, busy in the way of youth, with innumer- 
able stratagems of language; the other two are by a poet who is young only in the 
bright beauty of his mind, and obscure only in the fusing intensity of its fire. 

It is hardly praise too extravagant for Mr. Sturge Moore’s latest poems to claim 
that they are among his best. The dramatic poems show that dignity of thought and 
symphonic harmony of conception work as largely in him as ever ; and the volume of 
shorter, more lyrical, pieces shows still that he can maintain those space-demanding 
qualities even in the smaller forms. His phrases are, as ever, heavy with meaning, 
often gnarled to the eye, sometimes difficult to the tongue, but always musical to the 
intelligence. Daimonassa, a clear-cut tragedy in which the action is the more rapid, 
is the smoother of the two plays; and, such is the essential quality of Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s close poetic thinking, it is the slighter for that. Psyche in Hades is a lovely 
mystical play, which seems without a blemish once the deliberate darkening of 
atmosphere, the close-packed thought, and the unhumorousness which is natural 
to the subject, have been accepted. Here, the merest foretaste of its qualities, is part 
of Persephone’s speech on hearing that Psyche has descended : 

I will not see her! How should she come here? 
These dazzled minds belong to the sunlight, 

And but set horror dancing through our night. 

Is not this hushed up palace fully drear, 

And sad enough my annual return, 

That will-o’-the-wisps in whom fierce fancies burn 
Should yet worse torments of lulled pain inflict 
Than our strict bounds, which, but to heal, restrict 2 

A mounting gloom fills the play, and the reader is invited from the outset to 
forget his day-lit activities. Thus, in the first lines an explanation is made with a 
simplicity which, in another poet in another context, would be almost ludicrous : 

. » » Queen you will hear called Persephone 
Though Proserpine has been the name may be 
By which you hitherto have thought of her. 
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Only a very bad or a very good poet could have thought of that intervention ; here 
it adds great force to the evocation of unhumorous Hell which follows. 

The Nine Poems, simple in conception, are also not without their characteristic 
difficulty. On Harting Down might be a poem from The Shropshire Lad brooded 
over by Mr. Moore in secret, and now marvellously complicated with introspection. 
The Fount is an apt offering to Paul Valéry and ought to remind a critical public, 
willing but insular, that Mr. Moore, whilst always impeccable in his syntax, owes as 
much to Mallarmé as to any Greek. The tone of the verse throughout is quiet and, 
one might say, self-sufficient. It runs like the whisper of the poet to himself, turning 
his themes over. In consequence it is not very quotable, but this fragment from The 
Song of Cheiron may serve to show something of its quite individual beauty : 

I am the centaur, who knows 
The beauty of hooves is sound; 
And not like the horse that goes 
Unenraptured over the ground. 
The wisest of men I track 

And take them upon my back; 
Pitying their steps so weak, 

But entranced to hear them speak. 


It is not Mr. M’Diarmid’s thought that makes him obscure ;or, rather, not so much 
its intensity and vigour as the often wanton athleticism with which he exercises it. 
_An occasional display of athletics offers a fine spectacle; but Mr. M’Diarmid spends 
too much of his strength in exhibiting it. His first feat, some seven years ago, was 
to work out a language for himself, a “ synthetic Scots ” collected from all the 
dialects of Caledonia. He thus contrived to be hardly more intelligible to Scotsmen, 
in his more vernacular moments, than to the Sassenachs. His second feat was to 
devise a method of “ internal monologue ” which, while dependent, as all such 
methods must be, upon the labours of Mr. Joyce, should yet be genuine worthy 
Scots. His first attempt at this, A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle (its title sufficiently 
reveals the line of attack), is now five years old, and is still less read than it deserves, 
unsuccessful experiment though it was. He has now greatly improved his method, 
and the would-be encircler of Cencrastus is a wiser and soberer (if somewhat 
-obscurer) man. 
Technical latitudes apart, Mr. M’Diarmid differs fundamentally from Mr. Joyce 
and Mr. Eliot and all our very difficult athletic writers in that his prevailing mood is 
far from disillusionment. He believes in poetry as a force, and even believes that it 
‘may grasp the sorry scheme of things entire: 


. 
: 
: 
. 


EF: O human thocht that maun aye owre thraw 
A’ that it touches, create but to destroy, 
4 Amid the desolation language rises 


" And towers abune the ruins, and music wi't. 
Geant that the universe may be amended by a sufficient mass of philosophical poetry, 
nd what could be so fit to begin the great work as a team of metaphysical Scotsmen ? 
Such a crusade Mr. M’Diarmid would like to lead. Wisely he places the firing of the 
Highlands at a distant date. Indeed, over-modestly, he is a little dubious about his 


ywn powers : 
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There’s ane amang the birds that’s perfect, ane 
Amang the fish, men say—I kenna which; 
My verse bein’ fallible’s no’ poetry yet 

And that is a’ that I’m concerned about. 


None of those five interesting statements, by the way, happens to be true, except in 
the logic of the internal monologue. ee 
But I have taken up too much space already with Mr. M’Diarmid’s discursive 
verse, and it is not by that, wise and trenchant as much of it is, that southern English- 7 
men will be attracted to him, though they may well stay to relish it. There are all 
kinds of verse in the volume, all competently practised. There are many passages in 
the singularly dissimilar styles of Mr. Vachel Lindsay and Mr. Robert Graves; and 
there is one long mystical interlude which suggests a blend of Mr. Laurence Hous- 
man and Mr. James Stephens. Here are a few rough epitaphs, perhaps reminiscent — 
of The Spoon River Anthology but surely better poetry, which occur in an incidental _ 
study of the Scottish character : . 


You've taen frae me the man I loved. 

Hoo do you think that in Heaven I'll ken 

Him noo that you’ve made him ane o’ your saints. 
Keep him; I'd leifer no’ see him again. 


The warld has fadit frae view 

As Benbecula used to 

And nae seagull follows my curragh noo. 
i 
With all his crudities and wantonness, Mr. M’Diarmid has something to give any 
reader who cares to attempt the “ synthetic Scots.” 

The collected edition of Mr. Frost’s poems is a book which will gratify most 
English readers of poetry. Mr. Frost is a farmer in New England; but the difference — 
between his landscape and ours is not great, and in any case his concern is chiefly _ 
with the international principles of budding, growth and decay in living matter and _ 
spirits— and human relationships. His verses will serve to console many English- 
men for the untimely loss of that great poet of the English country, his friend and 
disciple, Edward Thomas. A number of Mr. Frost’s lyrics have appeared in these 
pages. His other favourite form of verse, the dramatic duologue, may not be so | 
familiar to English readers. In these he is a sort of soft-spoken Browning, defining _ 
and playing round the affairs of the heart (preferably when manifested among the 
fundamental affairs of the country). . 

Here, the only quotation there is room for, is part of the exchange between a _ 
farmer and his wife when their old vagrant labourer comes back to themtodie .. 


I’m deid. That’s a’ that’s aboot it. 
If you werena livin’ you wadna doot it. 


“ Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
They have to take you in.” 
“ T should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve.” 


E. G. TWITCHETT 


. 


: 
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FICTION 


SIMPSON: A LIFE. By Epwarp Sackvitie-West. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


MORNING TIDE. By Nem M. Gunn. Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d. 


TWO FAMILIES. By Arcurpatp Marsuatt. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


RACHEL MOON. By Lorna Raz. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
DEATH OF A SPINSTER. By Dororuy Jounson. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


HE most outstanding book to write about this month is undoubtedly Mr. 

| Sackville-West’s; though it commands respect more by its writing and in- 
tention than by its complete success. There is so much good writing in it , and 

so much fine thought, that it is interesting the whole way through; but in point of 
fact the author, in the subject he has chosen, has bitten off rather more than he can 
chew. He has attempted a study of the life of a woman dedicated to nursing children. 
“Simpson ” is a nurse—a “‘ Nannie ” to be precise—but the moment at which she 
comes most nearly to life is at the end of the book, when she is in contact with one of 
her grown-up children—a young man; the moment, in fact (it is fairly safe to guess), 
when Mr. Sackville-West, himself, became conscious of the interest and individuality 
of some woman of this type. From this keenly aroused interest of his he designed the 
story : looking backwards, in imagination, to the days that preceded her middle-age, 
and seeing, or trying to see, her in the stages that led up to her final apotheosis. » 
But not all the minute details he has employed succeed in typifying the woman : they 
resolve nothing. She remains rather like a giant Christmas Tree upon which all 
sorts of treasures are suspended which obscure rather than add to its own personality. 
I suggest these criticisms to Mr. Sackville-West, rather than to the reader, who, I 
hope to show later on, will find this book well worth reading. The moral of my 
remarks is this: that it is better to write from internal evidence than from external ; 
to build up a character from what you know to be true than from what you suspect 


to have been the case. It is impossible to picture the Simpson of the opening 


pages becoming anything but a superior Nannie in a large nursery where 


there is always a baby; but the Simpson of the conclusion is something far more than 


this, though, unfortunately, something much vaguer. Yet it is just here, when the 
character of his central figure becomes vaguest, that Mr. Sackville-West becomes 


- clearest. Many readers will be familiar with his writing, which in his former 
- books, notably The Ruin, was always the most vital part of the work; in Simpson the 


writing, again, holds us in a spell to the end. It is not only the expressive word that 


_ is here, but the imaginative idea—the thought—that is always, so to speak, round the 
_ corner. His is an imagination as abundant and vivid as the poet’s; it is his under- 
standing of people that is, as yet, limited. Here is Simpson with one of her children : 


a 


After undressing for bed, she stood for a moment by Rosie’s bed, a pillar of white flannel with a 
head clouded by its wonderful dark hair. . . . Over by her own bed the candle in the pale blue 
enamel saucer played ball with its flame . . Simpson did not bend down to kiss the child. It was 
as if in her Gh she feared to disperse the peace which she had created, like a brittle crystal, round 
the head of the little girl. But she remained standing there for some minutes, comforting her soul, 
away in the thick, overlapping scales of the night. 
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And this is from a family scene : ie i 
“ How dare you say that? I’ve never . . . Nothing. . . . I think it my duty . . . Each word 
was like a match that will not strike; one after another she rejected them, with hasty vexation . . . 
Mr. Sackville-West has, also, a gift for expressing sounds to help his atmosphere, 
which he uses appropriately. “‘ They both paused, and tink! tink! went the orange 
pips, flipped into the silver bowl that lay between them on the hearth rug on which 
they were sitting.” I should like to say more about the imagery in the book, but per-_ 
haps this will be enough to take readers to it. ; rs , 
The second book also arrests immediate attention by its writing. It is Morning 
Tide, and is about a Scotch fishing village; it opens with Hugh MacBeth, a boy — 
of twelve, down on the seashore in the evening, collecting mussels for bait for 
his father’s nets : : 
His hands were now bitingly cold. He could not feel his fingers. There was a drip of water to 
his nose which he brushed slowly away with the back of his hand hard against his nose as though to — 
warm the point, pressing it harder still, till his whole body quivered with the sustained effort to 
draw heat from inside him. } 
: 


The cold had now chilled them [his hands] to the bone, and his fingers were growing painful. He 
put them under his blue jersey and knuckled them against his stomach. He drew them forth again, 
closed them into squirming fists, cupped and blew on them, pressed them against each other. . . . 
Gradually the heat began to come. The arrowy stabbing in the numbed fingers became unbearable. 
They began to burn in agony. . . . But he would not cry. He only pretended to cry in order to 
ease his anguish . . . he daren’t touch anything with his fingers now. Something inside was trying } 
to force its way through them. The tingling flesh was swollen and wouldn’t let the thing pass. — 
Then suddenly the pain reached a point from which it had to recede or he would have cried. With © 
the throb of the pain dying down the relief was exquisite, he even pressed the thumbs harder against 
the finger-tips to make the pain sting a little, as though he were catching it up and hurting it before 
it slipped away. 

This quotationisnot meant to give an impression that the book is built up on a theme 
of dumbly endured suffering, but to show how the author works up a point with 
stroke after stroke, till the picture is perfectly built, and we feel the whole thing as if 
there ourselves. Life in this fishing community is hard, but not cruel; suffering there 
must needs be in plenty. Hugh’s fight with the school bully; the storm at sea, and 
the feared loss of life as the return of the boats is awaited on the beach; the departure 
of Hugh’s brother for Australia; the dangerous illness of his mother—all these events 
provide for moments of acute distress, but they all end well. One is led to guess at 
the sex of the author from these evasions of the terrible. A man, writing, would not 
have been able to resist the temptation to kill at least one of the fishermen in the 
storm, or to make the old mother die of her grievous illness. The author of this book 
seems to shy from such ruthlessness. But when you have writing that discloses 
such a tender understanding, so sure and delicate a use of words, the absence of some 
stark brutality, though it might have improved the dramatic situations, is immaterial. 
The description of the salmon poaching expedition, on Alan MacBeth’s last night, 
at home (his celebration in fact!) is authentic in detail and most realistically told. 
Hugh’s thoughts are sometimes more elaborate than would be likely to enter the 
head of a boy of his age; and the suggested complication between the two sisters (in 
their love for the same man) is never properly developed; otherwise this book wonld 


be one of the most perfect pieces of work that has come out lately. It is certainly that 
up to a point, as it is. 
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Mr. Archibald Marshall’s book is of the same family and species as most of his 
other works. It is about the life of rural England—a Squire, his family and des- 
cendants; and, in this case, the interaction with them of a family that rises from its 
station in the village and eventually becomes more powerful than its hereditary 
superiors. The characterisation is all thorough and able: each one stands alone and 
firmly drawn. Their defect is that they all speak in the same becalmed, impartial 
language; but one has learnt to expect this from Mr. Marshall, he writes in this even 
language himself. It may be intentional on his part, but it is ineffective, because in 


_ teality people’s conversation varies in moments of climax, which gives point and 


colour to their personalities. But the novel will be full of interest to lovers of Mr. 
Marshall’s stories. It has all his merits, and that is a lot. If he has never been quite so 
successful again as he was with Squire Clinton—well, it cannot be expected of every 
author to write his best book every time. This one is certainly one of his best. The 
slow but sure way in which he works out his situation, in which the last generation 
of the Blakes has actually come to be uncertain of its worthiness to mate with a 
prosperous Abel, in contrast to the opening of the book when a Blake would have 
been scandalised at the idea of an engagement between one of themselves and an Abel, 
is all perfectly conceivable and natural, and shows in this small scale, the whole 
history of the revolution that has occurred in England. 

I find Rachel Moon, by Miss Lorna Rae, a bit too thick—or too thin—to wash. 
Rachel’s behaviour has to be what it is to make the point of the thesis that her author 
set out to write. Bit it simply wouldn’t have been so. It is sheer nonsense. It would 
not be worth while saying so if parts of the story where not so well and truthfully 
written as to make it interesting enough to wish it had been better. The episodes 
between the lovers are charming; the young man himself is charming; and Rachel, 
too, is charming when she is being herself and not the creature of a predestined end. 
The idea is that Rachel, in an orgy of penitence for some slight and quite usual youth- 
ful self-centredness, determines to sacrifice herself to her mother for ever afterwards. 
But the sacrifice is quite unnecessary, and the arguments of the man she is in love with 
would easily have convinced her of this. Her obstinacy in not yielding to his en- 
treaties is not in the least in keeping with her character. Still she arouses one’s pity 
and almost one’s love; for she is really a dear girl, and to read about her is never 
boring. 

In Death of a Spinster Miss Dorothy Johnson has written a murder mystery that is as 


_ enthralling as all “ mystery ”’ stories should be; and much better written than most. 
Her ingenuity in hiding the identity of the real murderer is excellent, and the sus- 


picions cast upon each one of the other characters in turn are most plausibly contrived. 
This is a most entertaining and readable novel, and the characters are most lifelike. 
I should advise this book to anyone that wants a quiet enjoyable book to read. Miss 
Johnson writes in a clear smooth style, and the technique with which she handles her 
situations is quite faultless. A clever book and one that should enhance its author’s 


_ reputation considerably; it deserves to sell well. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


LOVE AMONG THE HAYSTACKS. By D. H. Lawrence. With a Preface by 
Davip Garnett. Nonesuch Press. 16s. . 

AN HOUR OF SPAIN. By Azorin. With a Preface by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 
Routledge. 6s. 

BETWEEN THE LINES. By H. M. Tomurnson. Oxford University Press 
(for Harvard). $s. 


THE BOOK OF FLEET STREET. Edited by T. Micazt Porg. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


THE TALE OF THE POMEGRANATE FLOWER. Translated by E. Powys | 
Matuers. Routledge. 6s. 


APPINESS and Arcadian simplicity are two qualities which we but rarely © 

connect with D. H. Lawrence. We are all familiar with the emotional com- — 

plexes of his latter life, but this collection of short stories now published by © 

the Nonesuch Press, with a reminiscence by Mr. David Garnett, belong to the early — 
days of 1912, the days of Lawrence’s first escape from the factory towers of — 
Nottingham. A Chapel Among the Mountains and A Hay Hut Among the Mountains 
are the only remnants of the fragile fabric of those few perfect months. 
Panegyrics and cool scholarly obituaries have been read over Lawrence’s grave by 
some of his most famous colleagues, but Mr. Garnett’s short preface is one of the most — 
charming pieces of personal prose that an artist can offer as a tribute to a dead friend. — 
After all these years he can still remember the aroma of complete intimacy, the 
laughter and the colour of the weeks that he spent with the Lawrences in the Bavarian _ 
Alps. 

feeiye had escaped—an unknown genius—from the coal dust of the Midlands, 

from the colliery pits and dun-coloured fields which he describes in Love Among the 
Haystacks and which remained indelible in his mind, an insistent background for 
his later masterpieces. He had escaped with the woman who was the very centre of — 
his creation, for surely Lawrence is among the most monogamous of our present- 
day writers. He has dressed his wife in every kind of fancy dress, he has painted her 
in Italy, in Mexico, in the Midlands, but in these two stories we find her against her 
natural background, the high snow-capped mountains of the Tyrol, among the lush © 
meadows and pine forests with the tang of snow and a whiff of cow dung in the air. 
For Lawrence and his wife are just as much before our eyes in The Chapel Among the 
Mountains and The Hay Hut Among the Mountains as they are in Mr. Garnett’s preface 
where he walked with them across the Pfitzer joch, plucking grass of Parnassus and 


noli me tangere flowers, spending the night in the same hay hut, waking up cold and 
exhausted in the early morning : 


It had snowed terrifically during the night, not down at our level but a little higher up. We 
were on a glassy place about half a mile across, and all round us was the blackness of pine woods 
rising up. Then suddenly in the middle air it changed and great peaks of snow balanced intensely 
white, in the pallid dawn. All the upper world around us pela to the sky; it was wonderfully 
white and fresh, and awake with joy. I felt I had only to run upwards through the pine trees, then 
I could tread the slopes, that were really sky slopes, could walk up the sky. 
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And Lawrence forgets his exhaustion and irritation as he looks round at that clear, 
fresh world. 

In Love Among the Haystacks we find some of the raw material which went to 
construct The Rainbow. He has lost the woman of his own creation and in losing 
her, he loses himself. He is not at home with the lithe tawny Polish girl with 
the wild eyes, though in a way she is the embryo of the cat-like highly-sexed male, 
always ready to spring—the Latin, the Indian or the Gipsy of Lawrence’s later 
years. The story itself is powerfully told. The two young Midland farmers are 
vividly alive but their relationship with Paola fails to convince one. Once 
is one of Lawrence’s first attempts at disclosing the slightly pornographic streak 
which was afterwards to develop so strongly. As a first attempt it is a success, 
even if it is rather incongruous to find the typical, healthy German matron tra- 
vestied as a demi-mondaine, just as if the dutiful wife of a Tyrolese doctor were 
engaged to act an indecent part in a Parisian music-hall. It is coarse, but then, 
Lawrence meant it to be coarse. In the North voluptuousness can so very easily 
become coarseness. One feels that it is rather a pity to have included it in this 
volume in which we find the rare occasions in which Lawrence allows himself to be 
young and happy. 

There is a certain tradition of dullness and pomposity in an Academic address: 
black coats and decorations and the atmosphere of a Mutual Admiration Society. 
Yet Azorin, the best-known Spanish writer of to-day, who hides himself under a 
pseudonym, has dared to break that tradition, breaking it flagrantly, smilingly weav- 
ing the very words of his speech into a pattern of enchantment. He shows us his 
predecessor, Don Juan Navaro Reverta bowing before a beautiful lady in a small 
room looking out on the sea. He is the politician, the man of the world. Does he 
belong to the nineteenth century? Does not he belong to every and any period? 
What is time? What is eternity? And Azorin bids the long elegant fingers of his 
predecessor raise the curtain of his own fantasy—An Hour of Spain—a series of pen 
pictures in which he evokes scenes and ghosts and memories. Delicately he evokes 
them only for a moment, never allowing us to see them suffering or to come into 
human contact with them : 

The Messenger is carrying the tidings of the Armada from the Northern Coast to the Escurial, 
the monk is meditating in his cell, the philosopher in his study, and the Rhymes of Guevedo and 
Lopez de Vega echo their refrains across the purple sierras. 

The light is vivid, scents reach us of rosemary, lavender, thyme, marjoram, and the waters glide 
crystalline. The shrubs wound and tear with their rigid foliage. Like Spanish literature, like Spanish 
thought the whole land is strength, impetus and brilliance. 


As Mr. de Madariaga says in his preface “ What is Azorin describing ? Nothing! Any- 
thing !” The veryheart of Spain is in this book,the very essence of the flowers which it 
must have taken the author a whole lifetime to pluck. Probably no Academician 
has ever laid a more beautiful tribute before the memory of a predecessor. In 
place of the usual stiff wax flowers in a case of glass Azorin has laid a wreath of living 
blooms. And Miss Ralegh’s excellent translation is done with a rare understanding. 

What a contrast to turn to Mr. Tomlinson’s Between the Lines, an address which 


he delivered at Harvard University! Mr. Tomlinson has a reputation to keep up : 


one feels he doesn’t want to give himself away to those rows of youthful enquiring 
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faces which line the lecture-room. He is expected to bow in turn to H. D. Thoreau, — 


Hermann Melville, James Joyce and T. S. Eliot, those strangely mixed gods of the 
American undergraduate. He talks as one man to another on literature and poetry, 
but he tells one very little about either. No doubt if one had been present, faced by 
the lecturer himself, one would have been convinced by the force of his personality, 
but reading his address as a rather pretentious essay is very disappointing. It does 
not seem quite fair to Mr. Tomlinson, who was obviously following a prescribed 
schedule, to have printed it in this form. 

The Book of Fleet Street, edited by the late Michael Pope, is a compilation of essays 
and articles by some of the best-known figures in literary journalism. It is a record of 
comradeship and friendship, for almost all that miscellaneous group are bound 
together by their devotion to the man who, though himself a failure, was always 
ready to help and advise his younger and more fortunate colleagues. Michael 
Pope died almost on the eve of publication of the book which was to be a tribute of 
homage from his friends. An obituary notice appeared in THE LONDON MERCURY 
of November last, but he is so alive in these pages that it is hard to think of him as 
dead. This book is fascinating even to an outsider, uninitiated in the mysteries of 
Fleet Street. Hurrying down towards Ludgate Circus, one stops to glance in at the 
narrow passage ways and courts, where the taverns so discreetly hide themselves, 
world-famous taverns, the fountains of so much inspiration. Very likely some of 
these articles were written while the authors were sitting on high stools with mugs of 
beer in front of them, for there is a certain quality of geniality and laughter, as if 
they were born from the spontaneity of the moment. It is this quality which makes 
this book one of the most readable and delightful of anthologies. There is fantasy, 
and wit, and merriment overlaying the poverty, the hard work and disappoint- 
ments of journalism. Mr. J. B. Morton plays his burlesque role in China. Mr. Alec 
Waugh borrows some of the Tahiti sun, and Mr. Sisley Huddleston takes us for a 
delightful stroll along the Parisian boulevards. And then what book could fail to be 


a success which includes such famous names as Messrs. Hilaire Belloc, Martin Arm- 


strong, Gerald Barry, Robert Lynd, J. B. Priestley, Edward Shanks, G. B. Stern, 


H. M. Tomlinson, Alec Waugh and Henry Williamson: 

All lovers of the Arabian Nights should read the tales of the pomegranate flower 
and Badr Basim and the meetings of Al-Rashid on the bridge of Baghdad, which 
have been selected by Mr. Powys Mathers out of his sixteen-volume translation of 
Dr. Madrus’s version of the Book of the Thousand Nights and one Night, which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge in their Golden Dragon Library. 


JOAN HASLIP 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


THE CONWAY LETTERS. Edited with a Biographical Account by Maryjoriz 
Hore Nicorson. Oxford University Press. 245. 


LITERATURE AND OCCULT TRADITION. By Dents SauraT. Translated 
by Dorotuy Botton. Bell. 12s. 6d. 


THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Epmunp G. 
GARDNER, Litt.D. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS RABELAIS. By Jean Pratrarp. Translated by Louts 
P. Rocue. Routledge. 155. 


oN TYPES OF AMBIGUITY. By Wiruam Empson. Chatto & Windus. 

7s. Od. 

THE LIFE OF MILTON anp OBSERVATIONS ON PARADISE LOST. By 
Louis Racine. Translated with an Introduction by KATHERINE JoHN. The Ho- 
garth Press. 7s. 6d. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. By L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
D.Lit. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


. LYRIC POETRY. By Norman Mactzop. The Hogarth Press. 

35. Od. 

TRANSLATIONS OF ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY. By Sir CHARLES 
James Lyatt, K.C.S.I., C.LE. Williams and Norgate. tos. 6d. 


LARGENESS IN LITERATURE. By J. W. Macxan, LL.D. Oxford University 
Press, -25, 


ISS HOPE NICOLSON’S edition of the Conway Letters should be a model 

/ ¥ of its kind. It is beautifully printed; its introduction is written in excellent 
a9 English ; the arrangement of the letters, comment, and annotations is admir- 
able. The editor has a genuine enthusiasm for her subject, and she makes us share that 
enthusiasm. To many of us Anne, Viscountess Conway, was but one among a mass 
of dim seventeenth-century figures, one of whom we had heard vaguely as among 
the first of the Bluestockings, whom we, perhaps, knew as the original of the Lady 
‘Cardiff of Shorthouse’s John Inglesant. We had not realized how outstanding was her 
personality, how great and how heroic her character. In spite of constant suffering 
she made herself one of the most learned women in an age of high learning. In the 
‘midst of her studies she found time to collect around her many among the greatest 
men of her century. These she captured by her charm, corresponding with them 
continually, discussing with them the most profound questions of life and philosophy. 
~ In her letters to More, the great Platonist, we find continual reference to the 
‘Cabbala. Nearly every philosopher was toying with this secret tradition, trying to 
discover that mystical formula which is said to have been attained by van Helmont. 
These beliefs, which the modern sceptic dismisses as a farrago of nonsense, proved a 
very strong rival, and occasional ally, of Christian dogma in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century. Professor Denis Saurat connects them—I believe wrongly—with 
the ancient religion of Europe, and has, in a series of important works, shown their 
influence on Milton, Victor Hugo and Blake. In his latest volume, Literature and 
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i, 
Occult Tradition, he outlines his general theory and applies it to Spenser, giving many 
extracts from the Zohar, one of the most important works of Cabbalist literature. 
The great poet, he claims, finds Christianity to be a religion too civilized, “ a 
religion which does not permit of any roving about in pursuit of obscure, disturbing, 
or alluring myths, and of dim elusive ancestral memories, ever present in the inmost 
being of poets.” Every poet, he claims, finds among his ancestors a peasant, and he is 
“Ted away by acquired habits into ways of seeing, thinking, and feeling which are 
those of the “ primitive mentality.’ ” Once they had cast off religious orthodoxy, the 
poets found themselves face to face with a popular pantheism more to their taste 
than the intellectualism of Aquinas or Calvin. ; 

Christian Mythology—trightly or wrongly—ceased to develop after the great age 
of the Schoolmen. The Catholic Church was becoming more and more rationalistic, 
the old semi-pagan beliefs and customs were being attacked by those in authority. | 
Legends such as the Arthurian were becoming little more than literary conventions » 
or symbols, and these, in their turn were to give way before the advance of Greek 
and Latin mythology. Professor Edmund Gardner, in his Arthurian Legend in Italian 
Literature, has written a most valuable essay upon the background of the European 
poetry of the late Middle Ages. He discusses the spread of our own Christian legends - 
through Italy and the changes which those legends underwent in Italian fable and _ 
verse. In the twelfth century he finds Arthurian names given in baptism and Arthur- 
ian scenes carved on Modena Cathedral. Literary allusions begin with Godfrey of 
Viterbo towards the end of the century, and these run through Italian literature to the 
time of Ariosto and Tasso. There is considerable Arthurian influence in Dante, and 
nearly every Italian writer seems to have been familiar with various forms of the — 
legend. The mystical element never appealed to them as it did to the English, the 
Holy Grail being subordinated to the stories about Tristan and Merlin. The traditions - 
of Italy were essentially pagan, and with the sixteenth century the Arthurian legends j 
were swamped in the return to Classic mythology. Writers were becoming more 
and more learned, ranging for their sources further and further afield. Books such as 
M. Jean Plattard’s solid and scholarly Life of Rabelais are, therefore, particularly wel- 
come. Though they cannot be anything but dull, they send us back to our Gar- _ 
gantua and our Pantagruel with a new interest. It appears.to be impossible to estab- 
lish for certain the details of Rabelais’ career, but we can, from studying the various 
influences on his work, build up some idea of his character and his interests. M. 
Plattard has also given us quite a coherent account of his life: in some twenty-five 
years of patient research he has accumulated every known fact about Rabelais. I 
wish, however, that he had been able to deal more fully with his influence on the 
literature of England and Spain. His last chapter might well be expanded into a 
volume, and a bibliography of the more easily accessible works on Rabelais would 
have been welcome. 

The idea of Mr. Empson’s Seven Types of Ambiguity was a good one. A most 
valuable study could have been made of the play, conscious or unconscious, which 
the poets make with words with two or more meanings. Nearly every word bears. 
for each one of us some particular association or image, and any psychological inter- 
pen of an author’s work must take his choice of these into account. An excel- 
ent book, therefore, on the lines of Mr. Rylands’ Words and Poetry, remains to be 
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written. Mr. Empson should have deferred the production of his work until both his 
judgment and his style had attained a greater maturity. He does not appear to me to 
have a sufficient command of English literature, and his manner of writing is most 
irritatingly self-conscious. It demands a considerable effort to read his book; and 
Ido not think that that effort is justified. 

Louis Racine’s Observations on Milton make no such demand. They are typical 
of their century, the eighteenth, both in their limitations and merits. No attempt is 
made to analyze the character of Milton or to delve with profundity into his work or 
its sources. The biographer is content to give an outline of his subject’s career, to 
estimate his position in literary history, to relate a few anecdotes, relevant or irrele- 
vant, about the man and his circle. Milton is at once praised and patronized but, Iam 
certain, misunderstood wholly. However magnificent might be the eighteenth 
century, its outlook was cramped, its criticism essentially sterile. It was only with 
Chateaubriand, with the men of the Romantic Revival, that Milton was interpreted, 
in all his richness, to readers on the other side of the Channel. For the Romantic, 
whatever his faults, does not tend to be hidebound: he is capable of seeing all sides 
of a man of genius, even though his enthusiasm may destroy his critical balance. 
He, at any rate, makes some attempt to think and to reason historically. He is not 
content merely to shrug his shoulders at the barbarism of ages which were less en- 
lightened than his. 

However antipathetic the Romantic writers may be to us, it is to them that we owe 
our intelligent interest in the past. We shall utterly fail to understand our own age 
unless we have some conception of its origins, intellectual and aesthetic. The time 
has come for some general survey of Romanticism in Europe, and such short sketches 
as Dr. Willoughby’s Romantic Movement in Germany are to be welcomed. Though 
little more than a textbook, this is extraordinarily well written, and discusses intelli- 
gently the relations of literature with art and with music. In the Germanies the most 
characteristic expression of this time was the lyric, sung to the music of Schubert, a 
symbol of the closer connection which was to draw together the various arts. A few 
of these lyrics, together with their mediaeval forerunners and others more modern, 
have been collected and translated by Mr. Norman Macleod. His German Lyric 
Poetry, while ostensibly literary criticism, is in truth a good little anthology with 

much running comment. It is, of course, an act of heroism to translate the lyrics of 
Heine; and I do not think that in this case the heroism was necessary. 

Early Arabian poetry is much easier material to transmute into English, and Sir 
Charles Lyall’s versions, reprinted after a lapse of many years, seem to me to be 
entirely successful. Their originals have nearly all that one demands from a literature 
which should go down through the ages. They possess, in particular, those qualities 
‘of “size and order’ which Dr. Mackail considers to be so lacking in our con- 
temporary output. Let us hope that Largeness in Literature, the English Association’s 
Presidential Address, may not prove too optimistic as to the future of letters. We 
appear to be recapturing some of that order and that security which, Dr. Mackail 


assures us, will mark the next great literary period. 
. RICHARD F, RUSSELL 
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BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


AL CAPONE: THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SELF- MADE MAN. By FrepD DE 
Pastey. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. ; 


DETECTIVE DAYS. By F. P. Wenstey. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
ON THE TRAIL. By Frank Harris. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
THE EAGLE AND THE SERPENT. By Martin Luts Guzman. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


7 

THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. Edited by Muriet 

MaseHELD. Routledge. 125. 6d. ‘ 

THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY IN THE GREAT WAR. 
Edited by Major G. Gootp Watxer. Seeley Service. 12s. 6d. 


SIR JOSHUA’S NEPHEW. Edited by Susan M. Rapcurre. Murray. 10s, 6d. 


THE LETTERS OF MAARTEN MAARTENS. Edited by his Daughter. With 
a Preface by Sir A. QuiLtER Coucu. Constable. 22s. 6d. 4 
LORD MELBOURNE. By Bertram Newman. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 2 


NYONE who imagines that it is becoming increasingly difficult to live 
Aeeecst and adventurously under modern conditions would do well 
to glance at the four remarkable books which stand at the head of my list 
this month. If he is a sinner they will restore his faith in the essential wickedness 
of human nature; if he is an honest man they will reassure him that there is still a 
fruitful career for our younger sons in the magistracy, the police and the mission 
field. And whichever he is he will find them exhilarating reading. 
The weakest of the four, from the point of view of personal danger, is Mr. Fred} 
D. Pasley’s otherwise entertaining account of the career of Al Capone (to be pr 
nounced, Mr. Pasley says, like “ throne ”). The story of how this apparently white 
livered little ruffian (he seldom did any shooting himself) rose to be lord and maste: 
of one of the principal cities of America, and the leading man in the importan 
boot-legging industry, reads like a fairy tale to men of other nations. You canno 
believe it; and, unless you have lived in America, you never will. Mr. Pasley, who 
is a Chicago journalist, evidently very much “ in the know,” gives all the names of - 
policemen, lawyers, magistrates, judges and officials who helped the gunmen at 
different times, and one can only hope that he had the forethought to remove his 
residence to another city before publishing this book. Otherwise he will infallibly 
be “ put on the spot.” Capone himself hates violence. He sneaks about in a motor- 
car covered with steel armour-plating like a German pill-box. His strong suit (it 
is painfully apparent) is not shooting, but “ graft.” His “ killers” take what little 
risk there is—though it is not really particularly dangerous to pump machine-gun 
bullets into the back of an unsuspecting passer-by, with a fair certainty that the police 
will be looking the other way, and a three hundred to one chance (according to 
official statistics) that even if arrested and convicted you will not have to face the 
electric chair. There are many more dangerous ways of earning a living. ; 
Still, what risk there is has to be taken by the “ killer,” not by Capone. He himself 
hob-nobs with the leading upholders of law and order in the city. Particularly with 
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~ Big Bill ” Thompson, the Mayor. This individual, who may fairly be described 
as the leading clown in the Chicago circus, comes very badly out of Mr. Pasley’s 
review. It will be remembered that he won many votes by promising to punch 
King George on the “ snoot.” But his attitude towards the law-breakers in his 
own town was thoroughly unsatisfactory. He never offered to punch Capone on 
the “ snoot.” In fact it is impossible to imagine a man of his intellectual and moral 
calibre being elected to an official position anywhere else in the whole world. Mr. 
Pasley unkindly prints the first verse and the chorus of a song written in his honour 
by Mr. Milton Weil, “ music publisher,” author of America First. It must be read to 
be believed. But the local City Attorney, a certain Mr. William Saltiel, described 
it as “ the most inspiring song ever written.” 

Descending with rather a bump to something a little nearer to real life, we have 
Chief Constable Wensley’s plain, business-like account of his forty-two years’ 
service in the C.I.D. Ihave often wondered how any criminal, looking into that cold, 
intent face of Wensley’s, with the eyes set so close together, could have found the 
courage to lie to him; yet some of them did. There was even the husband of the 
murdered woman who nearly got himself hanged by télling Wensley a circumstan- 
tial story of how he went home and got into bed on a night when—as it afterwards 
turned out—he was lying in a drunken slumber on the pavement beside a street 
coffee-stall. But to the vagaries of witnesses there is no end. Wensley had a wonder- 
ful way of dealing with them without bullying or fuss. He has many notes on recent 
criminal trials, and a plan of his own for the reorganisation of the police; and of 
course he is in favour of giving officers a much freer hand in questioning “ suspects ” 
than they possess at present. That is a very difficult question; but, as Mr. Wensley 
points out, the fact that it takes two, three or even four hours to extract a story from 
a suspected person, does not prove the use of “ third degree” methods so much as an 
extreme latitude allowed to the accused, so that he may alter statements of fact and 
even re-write his story again and again. Mr. Wensley is one of those rare men who, 
upon retirement, can lay hand on heart and declare that if his life lay before him 
again he would not alter anything. There is something admirable—and enviable— 
in that attitude. 

_ The most exciting chapters in this book deal with the famous “ siege of Sidney 
Street,” but it is never dull anywhere. Mr. Wensley first joined the Force at the time 
of the Jack-the-Ripper scare; he concludes in an atmosphere of modern “” motorised 
crime,’ powder puffs, and automatics. He enjoyed it all equally. One of his more 
practical suggestions is that old offenders should be prohibited from holding motor 
licences except by special permission of the police. It sounds an excellent idea. . 

_ Mr. Frank Harris is so vigorous and inspiriting “ on the trail” that we wish we 
had met him there before. His memories—patchy, of course, but extraordinarily 


vivid—do get the atmosphere of the Wild and Woolly West across the footlights - 
in a startling manner. Some of the adventures—for instance, the duel between 
Young Charlie and the Mexican “ amansador ”—are as good as anything of the 
kind I have ever read. , 

Mr. Martin Luis Guzman has told a tale of horrors of the Mexican revolution 
which will make the average reader’s blood run cold. He has seen executions— 
icy of them—and describes them with inexorable detail. He came very near to 
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being shot himself. His style is frankly theatrical. Scenes like that in which General | 

Villa holds a pistol to Mr. Guzman’s head while they look into each other’s eyes in| 

the approved manner of old-fashioned melodrama may fail to carry conviction. , 

But who can doubt that he was actually an inmate of that prison where the male: 

political prisoners would crowd to their windows every morning to witness the: 

arrival of the beautiful lady who came to see someone in another part of the gaol? — 
She always arrived in a cheap, hired cab, and her whole being radiated an air of serene, profound | 
melancholy, which charmed and captivated us. Her dark, slender silhouette combined dignity and | 
grace in the perfection of its lines. From our windows we would watch her descend from her car- 
riage and, inside the building, cross the courtyard, enveloped in an atmosphere that she created as she } 
moved. There are supreme majesties, in nature as among mankind, who triumph by their mere } 
appearance. Thus the swan is itself the herald of its grace; and when Dona Amanda Diaz appeared, , 
everything around her seemed to fade into shadow that she might shine alone. 


Each of these books is remarkable in its way, and not one of them, as I have hinted, , 
can be put aside by any normally constituted person who has once been weak enough | 
to begin reading it. 

On the other hand these extracts from Fanny Burney’s diary and correspondence : 
makes leisurely, if delightful, reading which can be dropped or taken up at any’ 
moment. And the same applies, rather emphatically, to the history of the H.A.C., , 
which is certainly lighter going than most regimental histories, but should be taken . 
in comparatively small doses nevertheless. 

Two unusually interesting collections of letters are those written by Sir Joshua | 
Reynolds’s nephew (another Samuel Johnson) to his sisters between the years 1769 | 
and 1778, and the letters of the late Maarten Maartens edited by his daughter. Neither ' 
man was a born letter-writer, but neither ever took up his pen without having some- : 
thing interesting to say. ; 

You can write a biography of Lord Melbourne, the man, or alternatively of Lord . 
Melbourne, the politican, and can be moderately sure that the first will be a readable 
and popular work and that the second will, at any rate, have some importance as | 
political history. But to combine the two, without ceasing to be either readable or ' 
instructive, must be an exceedingly difficult task. Yet Mr. Newman has attempted it, 
and with considerable success. The truth is that you cannot separate the man and the : 
politician to the extent of assuming that the one is wholly fascinating and the other : 
wholly dull. It is the politics of Lord Melbourne’s period, rather than the politician 
that modern readers find so boring. When we discover that Lord Melbourne suc- | 
ceeded in importing much of his personality into his statesmanship, we can then. 
approach the dreary political history of this time of anti-climax (after the thrills of 
the Reform Bill) in a more hopeful spirit. Some of the Gladstone papers, recently 
published in the Times, might have helped Mr. Newman to illustrate this point ha 
they been available when he wrote. Melbourne’s constitutional laziness, for instanc 
considerably affected procedure and the methods of communication with the Queer 
But Mr. Newman has done very well without this. He thinks Melbourne has bee 
underrated as a statesman, but fully realises that his chief claim to fame is as a m 
He combines these two aspects of his subject with skill and discrimination. 
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WINTER SPORTS. Edited by the Hon. Neve Lyrron. The Lonsdale 
Library. Seeley Service. 155. 


THE KANCHENJUNGA ADVENTURE. By F. S. Smyrue. Victor Gollancz. 
16s. 


ake TRAVELLERS IN THE ALPS. By G. R. DE Beer. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
10s. 6d. 


HE Editors of the Lonsdale Library would have been well advised to devote 

separate volumes to ski-ing and to skating. If ski-ing is to have a portion only 

of a volume on winter sports, cricket, which is a very modern sport as 
compared with ski-ing, might equally well figure in a volume on summer sports. 

It is indeed not only difficult to do justice to all varieties of winter sports in one 
volume, but almost impossible adequately to discuss all the different aspects of ski- 
ing within the covers of one book. Ski-mountaineering, downhill ski-racing, 
langlauf-racing and jumping, are entirely distinct branches of the sport. There is no 
skier who is internationally recognised as a leading expert in all four branches of ski- 
ing. Moreover, it is more than probable that if by any remote chance one did discover 
a champion at langlauf, jumping and downhill running who was also recognised as an 

expert in ski-mountaineering, that champion would prove incapable of stringing 
three consecutive sentences together. Consequently we have good reason to be 
thankful that Lord Knebworth, who is a recognised expert at downhill ski-ing and 
who is a thoughtful, entertaining and original writer on all aspects of ski-ing, has 
been selected to write the hundred pages which in this volume are devoted to the 
greatest of snow sports. Lord Knebworth is the President of the Kandahar Ski Club 
at Murren, the first club which was founded with the express object of promoting and 
encouraging downhill ski racing. It is only within the last year that the International 
Ski Congress, meeting at Oslo, has at last recognised the existence of downhill ski 
racing. Hitherto all international ski meetings have been confined to those forms of 
ski competition, the langlauf and jumping, which are favoured in Scandinavia. 
Lord Knebworth has a distinguished record as a downhill ski racer. He represented 
Great Britain in the first downhill racing team to take the field against a Continental 
team. He provides us with a readable and illuminating survey of the sport as a whole, 
and has many wise things to say on the technique of downhill ski-ing. His chapter 
on competitive ski-ing is particularly good. . 
_ Iam not competent to criticise Captain Duff-Taylor’s interesting article on skating. 
I am told that skating experts who differ on many points are agreed at least that no 
worse skater than myself has ever passed the Third Class Test. I believe that Mr. 
E. F. Benson’s position in the skating world has never been quite the same since it 
was discovered that he had been one of my judges. 


i 


_ Although I have never ridden the Cresta I read with real interest Colonel Moore- 
Brabazon’s analysis of the finer points of Cresta riding. It is not easy to write so as to 
appeal both to the initiate and to the profane. The Cresta fraternity is very small, 
indeed I do not think that more than thirty people ride the Cresta from the top in any 
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one season, and Cresta riding is, with the exception of bob-sleighing, the most danger— 
ous of the winter sports. Few are hurt because few fall, but of those who fall the: 
ratio of those who are killed is high. All ski-ers fall, and fall often, but it is the rarests 
thing in the world for a skier to be killed as the result of a fall. 

The finishing speed on the Cresta is over seventy-seven miles an hour: the ski-+ 
ing record attained in the Flying Kilometre race held last winter was just under 
seventy miles an hour. Of the two, I think that this particular ski race is a more: 
exacting test of nerve, for whereas it is extremely rare for any expert Cresta rider to 
fall, nearly half of the skiers who competed in the Flying Kilometre races fell at a 
speed that was not far short of sixty milesan hour. _ Ice-hockey, bob-sleighing and 
curling are all dealt with by recognised experts in this admirable and well-illustrated, 
addition to the Lonsdale series. 

In the course of 1930 an international mountaineering party under the leadership; 
of that well-known German mountaineer Dr. Dyhrenfurth, a party which include 
German, British, Italian, Swiss and Austrian mountaineers, set out to attack Kan- 
chenjunga. Mr. Frank Smythe, famous as one of the most daring mountaineers of) 
the modern school, has recorded for us his impressions of this expedition in his latest 
book, The Kanchenjunga Adventure. He begins with a summary of the early attacks: 
on Kanchenjunga. Only one party has succeeded in making the least impression on 
this grim and formidable peak. 

In 1929 a party of Bavarian mountaineers, under the leadership of Dr. Paul Bauer,: 
launched an attack on the icy spur which leads up to the North Ridge : 


This spur[writes Mr. Smythe] is heavily armoured in ice and its knife-like crest is borne up into 
towers and spurs of pure ice . . . no such formidable route has ever been tackled by any other: 


party on any other peak in the world. 


The Bavarian party took just a month to climb 6,230 feet from their Base Camp. 
to Camp 10 at a height of 23,290 feet. They were then overtaken by tremendous: 
snowstorms and only succeeded in regaining the Base Camp without loss of life by a 
combination of superhuman skill and undaunted courage. “‘ Thus ended,” writes; 
Mr. Smythe, “ one of the most gallant mountaineering enterprises ever carried out.””’ 
Colonel Strutt, the Editor of the Alpine Journal, describes the expedition as “ a feat! 
without parallel perhaps in the annals of mountaineering.” It was indeed. 

Kanchenjunga rises to a height of 28,250 feet above the sea, and is very little lower: 
than Everest itself. There are no difficulties on Everest apart from altitude, whereas : 
Kanchenjunga would be both formidable and dangerous even if climbers moved as: 
easily at 28,000 as at 15,000 feet above the sea. The expedition described by Mr.: 
Smythe made less impression on Kanchenjunga than the Bavarian party. They wisely | 
determined not to attempt the ridge against which the Bavarians had hurled them-. 
selves in vain, but the two alternative routes which they attempted did not prove: 
practicable. They attacked with the greatest gallantry, but were repulsed on the: 
lower slopes of this terrible peak. Whereas the Bavarians reached a height of 24,272: 
feet, the high-water mark of this last expedition was 21,500 feet. In the course of their 
first attempt, Chettan, a great veteran among Himalayan porters, was killed by an 
avalanche. The rest of the party owed their escape, as Mr. Smythe frankly admits, 
less to skill than to Providence. - 
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Some risks must be taken on these great expeditions, but Mr. Smythe himself 
seems to feel that obvious precautions were neglected more than once by his fellow- 
climbers. On one occasion the camp was pitched on a spot menaced by falling 
stones, indeed a great block of stone only missed Mr. Smythe’s tent by three yards. 
Even then the camp was not moved: 

The fact that it was not moved [writes Mr. Smythe] indicated the callous—one could scarcely 


call it philosophical—frame of mind into which we had dropped. The result of not moving the camp 
was evident a few days later when Frau Deyhrenfurth was nearly killed by another larger fall of rock. 


It is only fair to add that Mr. Smythe’s personal influence was steadily exerted in 
favour of prudence. 

The expedition failed completely so far as Kanchenjunga was concerned, but a 
great deal of useful exploring was accomplished, and the Jonsong peak, 24,344 feet, 
which is probably the highest summit ever climbed by man, was conquered. I say 
~ probably”, because there are some who believe that Mallory and Irvine reached the 
summit of Everest, and, of course, even if the Jonsong peak is the highestever reached, 
the height falls short by nearly 4,000 feet of the height record which was made on 
Everest. The book is beautifully illustrated, but the maps are poor. They are difficult 
_ to hunt down and are not mentioned in the index or in the list of illustrations. A full- 
page map, showing clearly the various attempts on Kanchenjunga, would have added 
to the interest of this volume. The writing is vigorous throughout. Mr. Smythe is 
excellent at descriptive writing, and the story of the great avalanche is as thrilling as 
that old classic of Alpine literature, Tuckett’s account of the avalanche on the Eiger. 

Mr. de Beer in his little book, The Early Travellers in the Alps, provides a most 
readable and entertaining treatment of a subject which the erudite Mr. Coolidge 
was apt to regard as peculiarly his own. Mr. Coolidge, who was a learned but dull 
writer, resented the intrusion of entertaining scribes into his own pet preserve. I well 
remember his acid comments on Mr. Gribble, whose book on the early mountaineers 
'_ was one of the best written in Alpine literature. Mr. de Beer, like Mr. Gribble, 
' carries his learning lightly. He does not burden his pages, as Mr. Coolidge so often 
_ did, with insignificant minutiae. He picks out the main facts, and has a keen eye for 
interesting detail. He begins with a vivid description of the discomforts of Alpine 
travelling in the Middle Ages, and in particular of the appalling condition of the inns. 
Nor were these difficulties purely physical. He tells us, for instance, the delightful 
story of an Englishman named Fynes Moryson who formed a habit of sprinkling him- 
‘self with holy water on entering a church, lest he should be mistaken for a Protestant. 
The habit became automatic and when he reached Geneva he repeated this gesture, 


but found his fingers in contact with the poor box instead of in the basin of holy 
__water. His action was perceived by that great reformer, Beza, who lectured him 
“g severely on Papist superstitions. The illustrations have been selected with 
admirable judgment, for they form a most illuminating commentary on the text 

and tend to confirm a theory of my own that the love of mountains finds earlier 


4 expression in painting than in literature. 
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ANCIENT PAINTING. By M. H. Swinprer. Oxford University Press. 25s. 

FROM ORPHEUS TO PAUL. By V.D. Maccutoro. Constable. 12s. 6d. 

THE GREEK WAY. By EpitH Hamitton. Dent. Ios. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. By Wa tTeR RIPMAN. Dent. 
10s. 6d. 

PINDAR’S ODES OF VICTORY. Translated by C. J. Batson. Blackwood. 
eat is: UG: 

AESCHYLUS: THE SUPPLIANT WOMEN. Translated by GitperT MuRRAY. 
Allen & Unwin. 2s. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

THE GREEK FATHERS. By James MarsHALL CAMPBELL. Harrap. $5. 


NCIENT PAINTING deserves a hearty welcome. Hitherto no comprehen- 
As: work on the subject has existed in English, and the writer of this has done 
her work so thoroughly that it is likely to be the standard for years to come. 

With rare and exemplary industry she has ransacked the available material, literary and 
monumental, and those who know how scattered it is, best realize how vast an under- 
taking this was. The results of her researches are clearly set forth with the aid of 
many illustrations and an extensive bibliography, and the ordinary reader is now ina 


position to form some idea of the achievement of mankind in the art of painting from | 


Neolithic times to the decline of Rome; and thanks to the bibliography the specialist 
will find useful help in his own branch. As is ‘natural in such a work, criticism is 
subordinate to exposition, and the judgments expressed are usually derivative, but the 
writer gives us the necessary material for forming our own. The one defect in that 
respect is that the illustrations of later Greek and of Roman painting are often too 
_ small to be very helpful, especially in the case of landscape. A smaller number on a 
larger scale would leave a clearer impression on the mind. In this respect the earlier 
periods, e.g. the Cretan, are more liberally treated. This may be partly because the 
early works are easier to reproduce, but the writer herself seems to be more at home in 
that period. Once painting passes beyond the stage of coloured drawing, her des- 
criptions became somewhat hazy. Almost anything beyond that stage is described as 
“ impressionist ” or “ illusionist.” Her accounts of technical processes, too, are some- 
times obscure; but the subject is no easy one, and few know much about it. A sec- 
tion on the subject in the bibliography (which is classified) would be a useful addition. 

From Orpheus to Paul is a somewhat puzzling book. In the main it is a readable 
account of the Orphic cult and its influence. The description in the earlier chapters 
of the rise of Orphism is clear, and when he speaks later of the influence of 
Orphism on Greek religion and philosophy, the writer makes many good 
points. But in spite of these merits, I have seldom read a book which more 
often provoked criticism. Sometimes the point is small, such as the misspelling 
of a classical name, though this is plainly not due in all cases to the printer; 
and very often the writer supplies his own correction. He tells us, for instance, on 
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page 15, that a xoanon is an image “ shaped like a pillar without any human charac- 
teristics,” and two pages later mentions a xoanon which “ turned away its eyes.” And 
some errors go deeper. He tells us that “ the Greeks always considered images as 
more or less alive”, and draws inferences from this supposed fact. And he not 
only tells us (p. 78) that they “ considered myths as true accounts,” but (p. 177f) 
applies this to the “ myths ” of Plato, and holds that Plato used myths because he 
thought they must be true. Earlier on the writer has stated that some savages do not 
recognize a difference between the subjective world of visions and dreams and 
the normal world outside; and he believes the Greeks to have been still in this state 
of mind. Plato’s own words show that he at least was not. Statements such as that 
quoted seem to show that the writer is less at home in Greek history and literature 
than in anthropology. 

Some theological speculations in the last chapter may be left to theologians. 
Like the rest of the book, they are interesting; but we may venture to doubt 
whether St. Paul was actually initiated in the Orphic mysteries. 

The author of The Greek Way has enthusiasm and an engaging style, and her book 
should find readers, for it offers a pleasant and easy introduction to some aspects of 
Greek life. Two points in its favour are that though references are unobtrusively 
given, it demands no knowledge of Greek, and that the numerous translations from 
Greek authors, most of them the writer’s own, are unusually attractive and well 
chosen. So long as Miss Hamilton speaks of the authors whom she knows, she is 
interesting and instructive; but her knowledge, like that of so many writers on this 
subject, is less thorough outside that range. Thus in the first chapters we learn that 
in- antiquity all nations, outside of Greece, groaned under the tyranny of despots 
and found refuge from their misery in inventing a happier life to come, and that 
their natural thirst for knowledge ‘was restrained by the policy of priests. And so, 
debarred from the pursuit of knowledge, they developed the “inner ” life. It 
would take a treatise to point out all the qualifications, to use a mild word, which 
are needed to such a statement as that. The general statements about the Greeks 
themselves are less startling, but important distinctions are often missed. Of the 
minor slips we may mention a few. The Greek who wished to consult a “ learned : 
grammarian” about education, as suggested on page 29, would have been at a loss, for 
there was none in classical times. On page 32 we hear that “ the Greeks called their 
healers physicians, which means those versed in the ways of nature ”. They did not: 
they called them fxzcot, which has nothing to do with nature. On page 35 “ the 
hero who called for more light to die in” is a conflation of Homer and Goethe. 
Similarly on page 42 we read, in reference to St. Paul’s speech at Athens, that: 


That altar to the Unknown God, who is past our power to search out,could have been raised only 
by men who had gone beneath the pleasant surface of orthodoxies and easy certainties. 


A reference to any competent commentator on the Acts will show that &yvworoc 
Qeb¢ implies nothing of the kind. And if it did, the date forbids its use as evidence for 
the religion of Classical Greece. In the history of art, slips are specially numerous. 


Not Polygnotus, but Zeuxis painted the picture of Helen mentioned on p. 51; there 


is plenty of evidence for the use of perspective, which is denied on p. 5; the Winged 
Victory is not a late invention, as stated on p. 57, and Greek sculpture was not carved 
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by statesmen (p. 93), but by artisans. These points are elementary and the list might 
be extended, but it is pleasanter to end by quoting one of Miss Hamilton’s better 
inspirations. On page 83 she says: “ It was a Roman who said it was sweet to die for 
one’s country. No Greek ever said it was sweet to die for anything. They had no 
vital lies.” That is penetrating and sound; and there are remarks as shrewd elsewhere. 

Any attempt to encourage the study of Latin in these days deserves gratitude, 
especially when it has cost as much pains as The Handbook of the Latin Language. 
It contains in 800 pages, a Latin Dictionary; a classified Vocabulary under such heads 
as “‘ Time,” “ Place,” “‘ Government,” “‘ Religion ”; and finally a short grammar. 
The work is carefully done,and to condense so much into the space is an achievement, 
but it has involved dotting the pages with a mass of abbreviations and figures which, 
though simple on consideration, will deter some readers. 

Pindar is a poet to whom pomp is appropriate, and this is a truly sumptuous edition 
of the Nemean and Isthmian Odes. The printing of the Greek text and of the Eng- 
lish version alike is admirable, and the head-pieces contribute well to the effect of the 
page. The verse translation is dignified and faithful, and, what is more, lucid—a 
difficult merit in the translation of Pindar. The translation of the Supplices of Aeschy- 
lus by Professor Gilbert Murray is sure of a welcome. In the introduction he makes 
some interesting suggestions, but they can hardly be discussed briefly. The most 
striking of these is that he believes that the objection of the Danaids to marriage with 
their cousins is based not on any bar of consanguinity, but on the fact that they did 
not love them; and he holds that in the lost sequel of the play Aeschylus upheld 
and justified their objection. 

The Oxford Book of Greek Verse is an excellent selection, attractive in form, and — 
provided with a useful introduction. It is notoriously difficult to please all tastes in — 
an anthology, but most of the passages and poems that I hoped to find proved on 
inspection to be there, including some of those rescued in recent years from papyri. 
Among them, however, Herodas has for some reason been rather scurvily treated. 
On page 461 Timotheus has been deprived of a syllable. 5 

The Greek Fathers is a useful summary by a writer well versed in the subject. 
In about 150 pages he gives an account both of the Fathers themselves and of their 
influence on later times. Work so condensed is seldom easy reading, and in this case 
the difficulty is sometimes increased by clumsiness of expression. On page 9, for 
instance, we read that : 

There is a tendency abroad in the world to-day, which derives from this same irreverent century, 
to reduce the cultural constituents of a given epoch simply and solely to types that precede in time, 
to brand as a contact what may frequently be only a coincidence. 

Who would guess without the context that he is here warning us against the error, 
which he ascribes to the nineteenth century, of thinking that the literary forms em- 
ployed by Christian writers were mere echoes of classical models? Fortunately, such 
sentences are not very common, and in general the style is clear enough, though 
often odd to an English ear. We read in one sentence (p. 48) that hostility “ loses 
considerable of its edge ” and then that it is “ vitiated,” apparently meaning that it is 
weakened. Here, as in many Transatlantic books, one feels that literary English is 

to the writer an artificial dialect as difficult to him as Attic Greek was to Lucian. 


- F. R. EARP 
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